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A WORD ABOUT OURSELVES. 

Tue extraordinary popularity of Franx Lrsire’s In.usTratep 
NeEwsparer is shown in the fact, that it has reached the enor- 
mous circulation of 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY THOUSAND 

COPIES, 

which circulation is steadily increasing throughout the country. 
The penalty of this suecess is to have imitators whose business it 
is to take advantage of other people’s industry, enterprise and 
originality. When we entered upon the noble enterprise of es- 
tablishing an Illustrated Paper, worthy of the intelligence and 
growing wealth of an American public, pioneer as we were in the 
field, it was not entered upon without the most enlarged prelimi- 
nary experience, and the gathering together of the thousand ap- 
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DED pliances necessary to insure success. All that could be done to 
secure literary and artistic ability wasachieved. Correspondence 
with every part of the world was arranged for—and the whok 

rWe. eos : , 

— spirit that animated us was to present the best possible paper, ut- 

plendid terly regardless, so far as we were concerned, of expense, personal 

- The ease, or extraordinary pecuniary reward. 
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irty five With ample resources at our command, and mechanical ap 

ss ial pliances for printing such as are possessed by no other printing 

e with office in the world, we have left all attempted competition im- 

an measurably in the background, and have the proud satisfac- 
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_— tion of knowing that our paper is not only on a paying basis, 

urches, but if we were disposed to exult over the failures of those who 
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have attempted to unfairly follow in our satan we might 
seek consolation in the fact, that we have the only American 
Iliustrated Paper that yields a profit to its owners—a paper that 
each week adds to its strength, and is soon destined to exist 
without a noticeable rival in the field. The immense popula- 
rity of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper among other triumphs 
created a demand among our intelligent and numerous German 
population, which resulted in the issuing of the Illustrated 
News in German, giving us command of the first paper in the 
country printed in two languages. ul has been the 
Niluftrirte Seitung, that from its first number to the present, it 
has had not only a paying demand, but has greatly exceeded 
this desirable point, and seems likely soon to be the most widely 
circulated paper printed in German published in the United 
States 


So succes 


As an evidence of our untiring industry, and our determina- 
tion to make a paper worthy of the most liberal patronage, 
appeal to the pages of the present number. But a few hours 
after the arrival in New York of the first rescued passengers of 
the Central America, we had our artists at work, we secured 
the only original drawing ever made of the ship, and from one 
of the surviving passengers obtained a sketch of the appearance 
of the sea immediately after the vessel disappeared beneath the 
By working night and day we were enabled to get 


we 


waves 


these pictures out with almost the rapidity of the mere printed 
report. 


Pursuing our labors, we have been able to present 








pages of illustrations connected with this direful calamity, ex- 
hibiting an industry, taste, and r such as were never 
displayed and brought successfully to bear by any other paper 
whatever. 
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THE KING OF THE PEAK; 
OR, 
THE HIDDEN MINE. 
¢ CHAPTER L 
Can gold calm passion, or make reason shine ? 
Can we dig peace, or reason, from the m ne? 
Wisdom to gold prefer ; for ’tis much les 


To make our fortune than our happiness —— 

THERE is, perhaps, no portion of Europe more remarkable for the 
sublime grandeur of its mountain scenery than that part of the 
French Alps which extends between Grenoble and Briancon. The 
great majority of travellers in Dauphine content themselves with 
visiting the romantic gorges of the Grand Chartreuse, or the beau- 
tiful valley of the Gresivaudan, but few have the courage to pene- 
trate amidst these formidable mountains, which have hitherto been 
less explored by our countrymen than the most abrupt parts of 
Switzerland and Savoy. The valleys of La Grave and La Guisanne 
are the most frequented parts of the country to the north-west of 
Briancon ; at every step a picturesque tableau arrests the traveller’s 
attention. Here almost buried at the bottom of a 


a village seems 





\\ ABOUT EIORT @'CLOCK' THE SHIP BEGAN TO SETTLE” RAPIDLY, WHEN SHE MOMENTARILY RIGUTEDJAND,WENT DOWN STERN FOREMOST.” 
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deep abyss, in which, during six months of the year “4 ray tf 
sun penetrates ; further on, as if to mark the contrast, he wretc 
huts of a small hamlet are grandly situated on an aerie] peak, an 
rendered accessible by a winding stair cut in the rock. Some of the 
mountaipsare coyered with, yerdure to their summits, others are 
with dark forest trees to the point where they rise in bare precipiy 
tous rocks, crowned with eternal snows, in the midst of which Mont 
Pelvoux, the highest mountain in France, Fears its majestic cone 
isolated grandeur above the rest, and attains an elevation of 13,123 
feet above the level of the sea. The savage magnificence of pea 
and glacier around this monarch of the French Alps—the .extraor- 
dinary aspect and utter nakedness of the precipices, which rise like 
gigantic walls on one side of the valley, and are as straight and per- 
pendicular as if made by human hands, combine to form one of those 
sublime panoramas of natural beauty which no words can describe, 
and which, as a modern writer has well ebserved, would awe an 
atheist into belief, without the help of any other argument. 

Oh ! let the sceptic, on whose doubting eyes 

In vain the beauties of creation rise, 

Who, while he views the loveliness of earth, 

Can yet disown the power that gave it birth— 

Here let him gaz, and say ’twas chance alone 

That rear’d the pile and nicely carved the stone— 

That lent each shaft such noble symmetry. 

Alas ! it mocks his poor philosophy— 

Suggests a truth he little dreamt before— 

Man was not made to question but adore. 

The roads across these solitudes are with few exceptions extreme- 
ly dangerous. A false step, a moment of giddiness, a stone rolling 
under the foot, might cost the traveller his life. Sometimes a 
swollen stream entirely obliterates the track,,or an, avalanche over- 
whelms it with ice and broken firs. In winter it is often coveréd with 
snow-drifts ten feet deep, and then all communication is cut off with 
the central valleys, and a death-like silénce réigns ‘if’ those 
deserts. 

In the perilous regions which border upon Mont Pelvoux our 
pious forefathers erected a hospice as a place of refuge for travellers 
overtaken by the storm. ‘This dwelling, which still exists, and is 
called the Hospice de Lauteret, was at the time our story opens in- 
habited by six monks, whose kindness and hospitality to strangers 
were proverbial. Whenever a storm raged in the mountains, the 
bell of the hospice tolled at intervals, to indicate to the lost traveller 
the spot where he would find assistance. The monks themselves 
set out with food and raiment, to seek the unfortunate beings who 
had been overtaken by the storm; and it rarely happened that they 
did not rescue a number of persons every year from a certain and 
frightful death. : 

However, in 1780, in the month of July (a season of the year when 
the passage is the least dangerous in the deliles of the Pelvoux), 
towards the close of a day which had been very warm even for these 
elevated regions, the Ilospice de Lauteret did not present this sinis- 
ter aspect. All was calmin the valley. The last rays of the setting 
sun still lingered on the snow-clad heights, and tinged them with a 
glorious halo of golden light. 

The western rays ot ebbing day roll’d o’er the glen their level way ; 
Each purple peak, each flinty s; ire, was bathed in floods of living fire ; 


But not a setting beam could glow within the dark ravine below. 


The breeze sighed gently through the trees, and then as gradually 
died away; nature seemed sinking into repose. The murmur of a 
torrent falling from a neighboring clifi, the bleating at intervals of 
a herd of chamois grazing on the border of a precipice, were the only 
sounds that broke upon the silence of the scene. 

Notwithstanding this pacific appearance, the monks of Lauteret 
knew, from certain signs, that the evening would not pass without a 
storm; and these signs, which their experience had taught them to 
be infaliible, awakened their usual charity. The bell of the hospice 
was set tolling, then the superior and his brothers sallied out to 
meet those wno might be surprised by the approaching tempest. 
They had searcely scattered themselves in the neighborhood, when 
the roll of distant thunder was heard. ‘The mistral, that wind so 
dreaded in the south of France, began to moan mournfully in the 
old pine forests, and soon after sunset increased to a perfect hurri- 
cane. 

While the monks were absent on their charitable mission, a soli- 
tary traveller had come to seek an asylum in the Lauteret. He ap- 
peared to be well known in the hospice, and was doubtless a fre- 
quent guest there; for, after nodding familiarly to the brother who 
was tolling the bell, he seated himself before the fire in the refectory 
with the air of a man who felt himself perfectly at home. 

The storm without might roar and rustle, 

He cared not for the storm a whistle. 
There was a heartiness about the man that impressed one, at first 
sight, in his favor, He was a mountaineer, about forty-five years of 
age, of robust frame, and with a frank, honest, and benevolent ex- 
pression of countenance. His costume was that of a person in easy 
circumstances in one of the neighboring valleys. His hair fell in 
natural ringlets over hjs shoulders; and although a wide broad- 
brimmed hat threw a shade over his face, one could see by the flick- 
ering light of the fire that his features, bronzed by the intempera- 
ture of the seasons, possessed that air of grave intelligence and rude 
cordiality which characterizes the inhabitants of the Upper Alps. 
At his feet lay a small but heavy valise, upon which, in a house 
open to all comers, he perhaps deemed it prudent to keep a watchful 
eye. 

Suddenly the sound of horses’ feet at the outer porch attracted 
the traveller’s attention, and almost immediately afterwards two 
strangers entered the room. They were both young, and both simi- 
larly attired. One perceived at a glance that they were of gentle 
blood; not by their dresses, which seemed, indeed, rather below 
than above their station, but by the contour of their heads, and that 
general grace and dignity of person which so essentially mark the 
weil-bred man. The eldest was tall, and singularly handsome; his 
flashing eye and resolute bearing announced a man whom it would 
not be easy to intimidate; his companion was extremely pale and 
delicate, and so overcome by fatigue that he could scarcely support 
himself. 

** My father,” said the eldest, turning politely to the monk who 
had introduced them into the room, “you see how fatigued my 
young brother is; may I ask you to have a room prepared for him 
at once ?” 

‘The monk bowed in token of assent and retired. 

‘** Your brother is very delicate, monsieur, to undertake a journey 
in the defiles cf the Pelvoux,” said the mountaineer, wishing to 
open a conversation; ‘‘and he appears, moreover, to be little accus- 
tomed to travelling.” 

** He is travelling to-day for the first time, monsieur,” replied the 
other laconically. 

** Well,” resumed the mountaincer, determined to have his say, 
“you have doubtless strong reasons for undertaking such a journey 
with this poor youth who seems so delicace; you must have run 
more than one danger in the passage of the Casset, and it is a mira- 
cle you got safe out of it in this abominable weather.” 

“Yes, truly a miracle!” replied the young man; “it rained, 
snowed, thundered, and blew a gale of wind all at the same time in 
that terrific gorge. My poor brother was thrown from his horse, 
and without that worthy monk who ran to our assistance, I know 
not what would have become of us; but he is better now,” he added, 
turning affectionately towards his companion, ** you are much better, 
my dear Gerald, are you not?” 

Gerald faltered a few words which the mountaineer could not 
catch. 

* Oh !”? said the latter, cordially, ‘a night’s rest will set all that 
to rights. On my faith! the country is greatly indebted to these 
worthy monks, for they have saved many lives to my certain know- 
ledge. I never therefore pass the Lauteret without ‘stopping at it, 
and I believe the good fathers are well pleased with my visits ‘The 
treasurer has only to look into the alms-box to know when Michael 

taymond has passed a night at the hospice.” 








At the same time Michael Raymond (for such was the moun- 


taineer’s name) smiled with an air of complaisance, which his com- 
panions did not remark, sv fu ere they pre-occupied with their 
own affairs. The good man who liked to speak alone, rather than 


not talk at al], continued witho 


taking offence at the inattention of 
his hearers. 


** Well, my friend,”’ said he, ** you uppear to me to be 
altogether s‘rangers in our mountams. Pray in which direction do 
you intend to go to-morrow ?”’ ! 

“lam notin the hatit of divulging my plans to strangers,” re- 
plied the eldest brother haughtily. ; 

** Nevertheless, a gentle hint may not jperhaps be thrown away 
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upon you,” said Mienaed Raymond. good-humoreédly... “The storm 
to-nig fas so bewildered the roads, that two inexperienced young 
people like you might meet with serious difficulties in getting to Bri- 
ancon to-morrow. Now as I am gong in that direction, we could 
travel together, and you wand. this hae the benefit.of my experi- 
ence, for Lam thoroughly acquainted With these mountains.” 

‘‘] thank you for your good intentions,” replied the young man, 
“and I begin to think that an experienced guide would not be use- 
less to us in @ country where winter and summer, heat and cold, 
keep revel together. “But,” he added distrustfully, “is it the cus- 
tom in this country to thus proffer services to strangers ?”’ 

“Yt gs the custom, monsieur,”’ said Michael reap bluntly ; 
‘¢and when we see two thoughtless young people thus risking their 
lives in our impracticable country, it is the duty of us mountaineers 
to lend them a helping hand, and apprise them of dangers they are 
ignorant of.” 

“We have not acted prudently, I allow, in selecting this route 
to Piedmont,”’ said the young man; “ but the choice was not open 
to us.” 

‘*To Piedmont !”’ said the mountaineer hastily; ‘‘ are you going 
to Pieamont ?”’ 

“ Yes,” replied the young man; “and if you will conduct us there 
by the least-frequented roads, your reward shall bea handsome 
one.” 

It was now the mountaineer’s turn to show distrust. ‘* You wish 
to quit France, ny young friends,” he dernanded severely; ‘‘ you 
wish to pass furtively into a foreign land without complying with 
the usual formalities at the frontier! It is impossible for me to aid 
you in such a project, Without knowing, what motives oblige you to 
take these precautions. I much fear that all is not as it should be.” 

‘*‘ Why, who the deuce does this original take us for ?’’ cried the 
the young man, angrily; ‘have we the appearance of highway rob- 
bers,?”’ 

**Do not fly into a passion, Adolphe,” said his brother, retaining 
him by the arm; ‘‘ and you, monsieur,” he added, turning with emo- 
tion towards tle mountaineer, ‘do not form too unfavorable an 
opinion of us, because we are obliged to conceal ourselves and fly 
like malefactors! We are more deserving of pity than hatred; and 
believe me, monsieur, an honest man will never regret having ren- 
dered us a service.”’ 

This gentle appeal seemed to make a favorable impression on the 
mountaineer, and he was about to reply, when the monk, who had 
gone to prepare Gerald’s room, entered the refectory and announced 
that everything was ready. Adolphe placed his finger upon h s lips 
as a sign to the mountaineer to remain silent. ‘I hope, my friend, 
that we shall see each other to-morrow,” he said in a loud tone as 
he rose. ‘* We shall be delighted to travel in your company to Bri- 
ancon.”’ 

**] shall be at your service, gentlemen,” replied Raymond, with 
a smile of intelligence. 

The young men were about to follow the monk whg was to con- 
duct them to their respective rooms, when a sound of voices and the 
trampling of horses’ feet were heard under the external porch. At 
the same instant two gendarmes and a man in black, who appeared 
to be an officer of justice, entered the refectory accompanied by the 
monks who had served them as guides. At the sight of these new 
guests the two brothers turned pale; the eldest applied his hand to 
his belt as if to seek his pistols; Gerald made a violent effort to re- 
strainacry. These signs of alarm did not escape the mountaineer, 
whose unfavorable suspicions were renewed. The individual in 
black advanced, sustained by two gendarmes who appeared to Le un- 
der his orders. He wasa man about fifty years of age, with gray 
penetrating eyes, and who, in ordinary circumstances, was not defi- 
cient in a certain magisterial dignity; but his wild look of dismay, 
and the disorder of his offivial costume at this moment, excluded all 
gravitys The terror he had experienced was still legibly depicted on 
his wan and woe-begone features, and his appearance indicated that 
he had not had sufficient time to prepare for so wild and perilous a 
journey. One would have thought that a functionary in such a state 
could scarcely inspire fear to any one; yet when he approached the 
fire, the two brothers hastily retired into the darkest corner of the 
room, 

‘It is lawyer Renaud, a despicable tool of my father,’ murmured 
Gerald in his brother’s ear. ‘* Weare lost!” 

When_the monks had prevailed upon the crest-fallen lawyer to 
swallow a cordial, and he began to feel the beneficial effects of the 
heat, he rallied a little and fixed his haggard eyes upon the moun- 
taineer. ‘Secure that man!” he said, pointing him out to the gen- 
darmes. The men, surprised at this extraordinary order, hesitated 
to obey. ‘No, wait,” resumed the lawyer languidly; ‘‘let us pro- 
ceed in due form, I have little doubt that the parties I seek have 
fled this way. Holloa! my man, who art thou? whence comest 
thou ? whence goest thou?” 

** Who are you yourself?’” demanded the mountaineer, fiercely ; 
‘and by what right do you interrogate me ?” 

‘*By what right?” muttered the lawyer, who struggled vainly 
against his weakness; ‘I am delegated by the lieutenant civil and 
criminal of Lyons to arrest two fugitives. But no matter—that does 
not concern thee; nevertheless, thou wilt please to answer my ques- 
tion, and tell me who and what thou art ?” 

“Tam Michael Raymond, proprietor of the village of the Peak, 
some leagues from here,” replied the mountaineer proudly. ‘The 
reverend fathers will give you any further information you may re- 
quire.” i 

‘* Monsieur,”’ said the prior of the hospice, advancing into the 
centre of the circle, and addressing the law yer, ‘you indeed must be 
a stranger in the country, not to have heard of Michael Raymond, 
the benefactor of this pious house, him whom they have surnamed 

**Enough, my father,” interrupted the mountaineer, authorita- 
tively; ‘“*there is no occasion for this stranger to know the surname 
which the good people of our valleys have given me.” 

** Monsieur,’’ resumed the lawyer, in an apologetic tone, * I 1.0w 
see plsinly that you are not one of those I am in search of; but may 
I request of your kindness to inform me in which direction you came 
on arriving here ?’’ 

‘From Grenoble, where my business had called me,” replied the 
mountaineer, drily. 

‘*From Grenoble!’’ repeated the lawyer, with vivacity. ‘The 
fugitives only got the start of me by an hour from that place. Pray, 
monsieur, did you happen to meet a handsome youth—at least my 
instructions state him to be such—and with him a young lady in 
green satin, 1 believe, or green something. They travel either in a 
yng or litter, or on horseback, or foot, for this point is not very 
clear. 

“It is, at all events, as clear as your description of the parties 
themselves,”’ replied the mountaineer, laughing; ‘but you may 
take my word for it, that no such people as you allude to, no fair 
lady in satin, will be found in the gorges of the Pelvoux this night. 
A likely rendezvous for lovers, on my conscience! Pshaw, man, 
you have been imposed upon; you have been put upon a wrong 
scent.” 

**I begin to fear as much,” replied the lawyer, despondingly. 
** But who are those travellers ?”” he added, as his eyes -fell on our 
young friends, who were seated in an obscure corner of the hall. 
Apprbach, and give an account of yourselves, gentlemen.” 

_Lhey remained motionless for a few seconds ; then Adolphe glided 
his hand to one of the pistols under his cloak; whilst Gerald, who 
was nearest Michael Raymond, said in a whisper, ** Save us !”’ 

The mountaineer stood stupified. Renaud, whose suspicions were 
confirmed by the silence of the young people, pointed them out to the 
gendarmes. ‘If they will not reply,’ he cried, * secure their per- 


’ 


sons. They are doubtless friends of the chevalicr, and know some- | 


thing of his movements. Seize them!” 
* Hold! Mr. Judge, bailitf, or whatever your title may be!” cried 
Michael Raymond, who had recovered his presence of mind; “1 


know something of the law myself; and I tell you to your teeth that | 


you are exceeding your authority. What have my kinsmen done, 
that you should order them to be arrested like malefactors? By 
the mass, I will not suffer it!” : 
** Your kinsmen !”’ repeated Renaud. 
** Certainly,”’ replied Raymond, calmly. ‘Ask the reverend 
fathers,”” he added, casting an imperious glance upon the monks. 


Lhe mysterious power of this man must have been very great, | 


since ho sentiment of reprobation depicted itself upon the austere 


visages of those whum he thus made a party to his bold assertion. | 


The prior even muttered something like an affirmation. 
Renaud was for the moment deceived. ‘I must ask them a few 
questions nevertheless,” he muttered, after a pause. 


® Time enough to-morrow,” replied the mountaineer, boldly. “ D 
hot see that they are sleeping before the whole company, like 
-mannered varlets as they are. Had they been at the farm, the 
poor lads would have been in bed two hours ago. They are over- 


e.with fatigue.. I will now conduct Pre to their rooms and see 
tha they want for nothing ; after which I Will return to sup with 
these honest gendarmes, who are, I dare say, as well isposed as 


myself to break bread and taste the wine of the hospice.” 

Thus saying, he roused up the upparently sleeping travellers and 
ushed them roughly towards the door. Renaud, however, had otill 
is suspicions, for on acting Michael Raymond leave the room with 

the two brothers, fe extended his hand as if to retain them, and 
muttered in a trembling voice, “ This is not clear; but I am unequal 
to investigate the matter further to-night—I will cross-examine 
them thoroughly to-morrow.” ; 

Michael Raymond hurried the young people along a corridor lead- 
ing to the sleeping apartments of the hospice. The prior followed 
with a lamp, and introduced them in silence into the room prepared 
for the youngest of the brothers; he then exchanged a few words 
with the mountaineer and retired. , , 

“You are not yet saved!” said Raymond, advancing rapidly to- 
wards the brothers. ‘It is you whom they seek, beyond a doubt; 
but before compromising myself further, I must know——” 

‘Oh ! you shall know all!” cried Gerald, seizing the mountaineer’s 
hand and warmly pressing it. ‘‘ We must place entire confidence 
in you, for without your presence of mind and generous interference 
we should have been lost. Adolphe,” he added, turning towards his 
brother, ‘‘ we must hide nothing from this excellent man. Tell him 
the truth. I wish it.” : 

“It is also my desire,” replied Adolphe, warmly; ‘but for his 
bold ruse I should perhaps have shed Renaud’s blood, or that of his 
companiens, which would have greatly complicated our affairs. Yes,” 
he added, tnrning towards the mountaineer, “ you have rendered us 
an immense service, and one which we can never sufficiently repay. 
We are the parties they seek.” 

‘“‘ What in Heaven’s name have you done, that they should pur- 
sue you with such hostility?” said Raymond. “ But,” he added, 
‘* that limb of the law spoke of a young lady.” 

‘1 am the lady he alluded to, monsieur,” murmured Gerald. 

At the same time Adolphe’s pretended brother removed his large 
hat and exposed to view the fine and delicate features of a young 
girl blushing with confusion ; her blond hair fell in long ringlets over 
her shoulders, and notwithstanding her disguise, it was no longer 
possible to be mistaken. 

‘“‘ You now know our secret,” resumed Adolphe. ‘ We are lovers 
flying from inflexible parents who refuse to unite us; I am sure 
therefore that you will not blame us, even in thought, for having 
taken this desperate step.” 

‘I am not so clear upon that point,” replied Michael Raymond, 


ence. Proceed!” ’ 

“This young lady is Geraldine de Blanchefort,” said Adolphe 
haughtily, not relishing the air of authority and severity with which 
a man of such humble exterior constituted himself his judge and 
that of his companion; ‘she isthe only daughter of the Marquis de 
Blanchefort, lieutenant civil and criminal of Lyons. With regard 
to myself, 1 am the Chevalier Adolphe de Peyras, the only scion of 
a distinguished family in the neighborhood of that city.”’ 

**The Chevalier de Peyras!’’ cried Michael Raymond, in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Oh,” he added, in great agitation, “‘you are then the son 
of that Philippe de Peyras, whose eldest brother But answer 
me, young man—are you the son of Philippe de Peyras?” 

**T am so,” replied Adolphe; “ but may I ask, monsieur, how my 
late father’s name became known to you?” 

‘Oh, that is of no importance,” said Michael Raymond, bluntly ; 
‘“‘ what is there surprising that I should wish to know if you are the 
son of a man whom I have occasionally heard spoken of? But 
chevalier,” he added, with forced calmness, ‘' hasten to tell me how 
I can serve you, for time is on the wing.” 

** Our story is short, monsieur,” replied Adolphe ; ‘‘Mademoiselle 
Geraldine was the richest and most beautiful girl in Lyons. To tell 
you how I loved her, how I had the happiness to be beloved by her, 
would be superfluous. Suffice it to say, that when I demanded her 
hand of her father, he refused me on the ground that I was a spend- 
thrift, and would squander his daughter’s fortune as I had already 
done my own. This apprehension, 1 avow to my shame, was not 
altogether without foundation. I promised to reform, but the inflex- 
ible old man was deaf to our united entreaties, aud desired me never 
to cross his threshold again. It was then that we took the resolu- 
tion which we are now carrying into effect. We fled from Lyons 
with the intention of crossing the frontier into Piedmont and getting 
united there. We selected this perilous and unfrequented route, 
thinking that there would be less probability of our being pursued, 
when this frightful storm obliged us to accept the hospitality of the 
good monks of Lauteret. There is no doubt that the exasperated 
marquis has issued the most stringent orders for our arrest, and sent 
officers in all directions in pursuit of us. Jhis Renaud, whom you 
have just seen, is his most Bevoted tool, and would go through fire 
and water to serve his patron; yet how the, crafty knave thus hit 
upon our track I am at a loss to conceive. But for your admirable 
tact he would have discovered us this evening in spite of our dis- 
guise, andif he sees us to-morrow after a night’s rest it will no 
longer be possible to escape his penetrating eye. Now, monsieur, 
you know who we are, vm why we fly; it is for you to say whether 
you will continue to befriend us.” 

‘‘ You are far more culpable than I thought,” replied the moun- 
taineer sternly; ‘** I took you for two giddy youngsters who had been 
guilty of some trifling escapade, and I was disposed to serve you; 
but now that it is a question of a young lady, who has thought 
proper to abandon her old father to follow a libertine and a spend- 
thrift, I can do nothing, I ought to do nothing for you. I have per- 
haps already done too much.” 

‘*Monsieur,” said the chevalier, with restrained anger, “‘I am 
disposed to pardon much that you have said, in consideration of the 
service which you have rendered us.” 

‘Oh! let him speak,” cried Geraldine weeping; ‘‘ however se- 
vere his reproaches, they cannot equal those of my own conscience. 
From the moment I quitted the paternal roof to link my fate with 
yours, I felt’ remorse; but never before to-day did I comprehend the 
full extent of my fault! You have led me into error—but you mon- 
sieur, you whom Providence seems to have placed upon my road to 
make me hear the voice of honor and religion, do not abandon me, 
do not repulse me. Counse)] me, be my protector, my aid, my sup- 
ort.” 
ar What means this, mademoiselle?’’ said the chevalier, coldly. 
‘Is this what you promised me? Is it thus that you abandon me, 
to place yourself under the safeguard of the first comer ?”’ 

** Silence!” said Michael Raymond, severely; “if she whom you 
have misled repents of her fault and addresses herself to me, to aid 
her to repair it, I will suffer no one to prevent her from accomplish- 
ing her desire. You do not yet know Michael Raymond. He has 
more po. er than you give him credit for, despite his humble appear- 
ance; andif he takes it into his head to obtain the consent of the 
lieutenant civil and criminal of Lyons to your marriage with his 
daughter, he will obtain it, you may rely upon it. Shrug not your 
shoulders disdainfully, young man; put aside that contemptuous 
air, and take care that 1 do not abandon you to your fate, which is 
not brilliant for the moment, you will allow. Mademuviselle,” he 
added, turning towards Geraldine, “‘ | am truly glad to see that you 
| repent of the error you have been led into; if my daughter Menella 
hadthus deserted me to follow a seducer, I feel that 1 should not 
have the heart to repulse her on seeing her return repentant and 
weeping. Your father will doubtless have a similar feeling ; consid- 


ering that— 








To err is human ; to forgive d:vine. 


Suffer me to take you back to him, to implore his pardon, and then 
yverhaps I shall find means of removing difficulties which now scem 
» you insurmountable.” 

**Holloa! my master,” eried the chevalier ironically; ‘‘ methinks 
you count too much upon your eloquence, for | cannot see what 
other means you possess of assuaging the marquis’s anger against 
his daughter and myself. I perceive that you know little of whom 
you speak. You are not aware that Geraldine’s father is a hard, 
unfeeling, obstinate old man, who has never pardoned any one in 
the exercise of his judicial functions, and who would not be more 
likely to pardon his daughter, however she might regret her fault. 
His iove for gold is so intense that it entirely absorvs every other 
sentiment. His coldness, his hardness of heart, his indifference for 
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| his only child, have decided Geraldine, as much as her love and my 


in a grave tone; ‘I shall be glad to find you worthy of my indul,- . 
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ntreaties, to quit the paternal roof. If we now fall into the power 
of the Marquis de Blanchefort, we must zesign ourselves, she to pass 
her life in a convent, I to be immured in some prison.” : 

«Ts this true ?”? demanded Michael Raymond of Geraldine. 

«It is but too true,” she replied. ‘‘My father has always been 
inexorable, and we have now nothing to expect from his pity. Still, 
monsieur, if you think it my duty to return to him, I will not hesi- 


ta 


1 Poor child!” said the mountaineer, kindly; “have you no 
other ?” 

me If I still had one, do you think I should be here?” said Gerald- 
ma Young people,” resumed the mountaineer, with considerable 
feeling, *‘ the recital which you have just made me does not excuse 
your conduct, for that is inexcusable. You, mademoiselle, have 
acted wrong in abandoning your old father, whatever his conduct 
towards you may have been. You, monsieur, have been. equally 
culpable in stealing from her family a young gint, whose hand they 
had refused you, perhaps with reason, from your own ayowal. Yet 
I know that you have both lived in a world where. such actions do 
not seem so reprehensible as in ours; and moreover, you have had 
bad examples constantly before your eyes. I will not therefore re- 
fuse to serve you.” » bed 

The tone of superiority which the mountaineer had taken from the 
commencement of the conversation was not,at al} relished by the 
hangnty chevalier; but in the perilous position in which he was 
placed he dia not deem it prudent to allow this to appear. ** Well! 
he cried, *‘ give us your advice ; we will implicitly follow your direc- 
tions. Although you have been severe upon mademoiselle and me 
your words, after all, are those of an honest man, and one would 
avoid many favfits if one had always eat hand a frank and sagacious 
friend like you.”’ 

‘*Good!” replied the mountaineer, evidently pleased with the 
compliment, ‘I perceive, my young friend, that you possess noble 
instincts, which require only to be, developed. ., You cannot imagine 
what pleasure it gives me to,hear the son of Philippe de Peyras ex- 
press generous sentiments, But Jet us return to the question at 
issue. After what you have told me it would not be prndent to re- 
turn immediately to the exasperated father. I have’another plan to 
propose to you. I dwell some leagues from here, in an out-of-the- 
way village, which is so hemmed in by mountains, that strangers to 
the country would find considerable difficulty in discavering it. This 
hamlet is cailed the village of the Peak, on account of its situation 
in the midst of precipices, rocks, and glaciers. It is there, in my 
modest dwelling, that you will find a safe asylum, where no one will 
think of troubling you. I may say that I exercise a sovereign power 
in this humble corner of the earth; all the inhabitants have partaken 
of my benefits; and were I to give them the order, they would sacri- 
fice their lives rather than suffer any one to molest you. My daugh- 
ter, Menella, will do the honors of our humble house to this young 
lady. You, chevalier, can pass your time in shooting white partridges, 
or fishing for trout in the Guisanne. It is absolutely necessary that 
you remain concealed until your pursuers have left the country. I 
will then go myseif to Lyons, and prevail upon the marquis to par- 
don you. Well, does this project suit you?” - 

** Perfectly, my generous friend !” replied the delighted chevalier ; 
“but one part of it seems impossible to realize; namely, that the 
marquis will never pardon us.” 

«And why not?” demanded Michael Raymcend. 

“‘ Because, as I told you, he is a miser,” replied the chevalier ; 
‘the principal objection he made to receive me as his son-in-law 
was that my chateau and lands at Peyras were in the hands of my 
creditors.” 

‘* Well, well, we will arrange all that,” said the mountaineer, 
smiling ; ‘‘I shall find a method of bringing this sordid old man to 
reason ; and now, my friends, I must speak to you on another sub- 
ject. You are aware that I cannot thus receive at my house two 
young people whose position is so objectionable as yours. What an 
example for my poor Menella! It is therefore my wish that you 
pass before her for brother and sister, until 1 have duly married you, 
and that will not be long I promise you.” . 

‘* But will it not be difficult,” said the chevalier, “to find a priest 
bold enough to marry us without the usual formalities, and the united 
consent of our families ?”’ 

‘Leave that to me,’”’ said Michael Raymond, stoutly. ‘ Fear 
nothing, chevalier; all the reverend fathers of this convent are at 
my orders. But enough of this for the present. If I remain longer 
absent it will increase the suspicions of Renaud and his gendarmes. 
I will therefore return to the refectory to supper. Be ready to start 
to-morrow at break of day. We must be far away before the others 
are stirring. I will see that the horses are ready, and that we experi- 
ence no delay.” 

The chevalier rose, kissed Geraldine’s brow, and prepared to fol- 
low his imperious friend to the room he was to oecupy. 

‘My child,” said the mountaineer, turning kindly towards Gerald- 
ine, ‘take courage. I will watch over you.” 

“God bless you!” she replied, taking his hand ; ‘‘ you have opened 
my eyes to my fault, you have been kind and compassionate, and 
from this moment I will obey you as a daughter.” 

They then retired to allow of Mademoiselle de Blanchefort to take 
some repose; an hour after, the most profound calm reigned in the 
interior of the hospice, and every one seemed to sleep, notwithstand- 
ing the roaring of the tempest. 

(To be continued.) 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


INSTRUCTIONS were issued on Saturday, the 19th ult., from the 
State Department and sent South to marshals, district-attorneys, and all other 
officers on the seaboard, to stop all expeditions from leaving the United States 
for the hostile invasion of any country with which we are at peace. ‘The 
instructions have reference to Gen. Walker’s movements and will be published 
shortly. 

The reports of a contemplated invasion of Mexico, and of Gen. Houston 
being implicated, is all bosh. No such advices have been received at Wash- 
ington 

In anticipation of Gen. Walker’s new expedition, the following proclamation 
has been issued by President Mora: 

Juan Rafael Mora, President of the Republic of Costa Rica, considering that 
in the United States recruiting is going on for the purpose of invading Central 
America again—that W. Walker being the promoter of the recruiting—and 
that he does it without a legal mission, without a flag and without justice, 
and only for the purpose of convulsing Centra! America and planting on its 
soil the slavery of man by man, which the religion and civilization of the age 
is opposed to, and which our laws expressly forbid, that for such acts he, and 
those who accompany him, place themselves in the position of pirates, decrees: 

Art. 1. If, in an unexpected manner, and by avoiding the vigilance of the 
authorities of the Union, auy party of armed men present themselves, whe- 
ther commanded by William Walker or by any of his agents, and invade any 
port of Costa Rica, or of any of the allied States of Central America, with the 
intention of possessing themselves of all or any part of them, in the said act 
of landing on the shore, they will be considered as pirates, and as such shall 
remain beyond the protection of the laws. 

Art. 2. All those who have served in the ranks of Walker cannot return to 
the republic tor any purpose, without the previous permission of the Govern- 
ment; and those who at present reside in the State shall leave it within thirty 
days, reckoning from, the date ef this decree; but those who exercise any 
honest profession and conduct themselves properly, proving the same to the 
Cuief of Police, can remain in the State, with the previous written permit 
which shall be given to them. 

Art. 3. The present decree shall be made known to the Governments of the 
other Central American States, in case they should think proper to adopt it. 
It shall also be made known to all the Spanish American Governments, to the 
representatives ofthe republic abroad, and to the diplomatic corps. 

_Given in the National Palace, in the office of the Secretary of War, in the 
city of Fan José, August 7, 1857. 

Juan Raragt Mora. 
<AFAEL G. Escatantn, Minister of War. 
THE PANAMA SHIP CANAL. 

From New Granada we have news dated at Panama on 3d of September, Com- 
modore Paulding, of the United States navy, accompanied by a corps of scientific 
men, had passed irom Aspinwall to Panama, with the purpose of testing how 
far it would be practicable to make a ship canal there. ‘The mission excited 
great interest, and was highly pleasing ia its results. The negotiations in 
Washington relative to the Isthmus difficulty were regarded with much atten- 
tion. Robberies were very frequent at Panama. 


CHILDREN OF REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. 

The Secretary of the Interior recently submitted to the Attorney General 
the question whether the practice heretofore prevailing in the Pension (flice 
of allowing the children of revolutionary soldiers to receive the pensions which 
their deceased genre might have received, was according to law. The 
Attorney General rendered hia opinion, declaring that the practice has no 


legal foundation, and that neither children nor geandchildren have any such 
right under the acts of Congress. The consequence of this will be to reverse a 











practice of the Pension Office which has continued for twenty-five years. The 

Attorney General giv’s the law, but declines to say whether the law should 

abolish the practice or the practice defeat Gabe, bees that as an admi- 

nistration question to the tecretary himself. The opinion is an able one. 
NEW YORK STATE TICKETS. 

The —— State Convention for nominating candidates to fill t'e va- 
rious public cffices of the State, met a few days ago at Syracuse, and effected 
their object The following are the three tickets before the people: 

Democratic. American. Republican. 
COURT OF APPEALS. 
Hiram Keichum, 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 
.rmes O. Putnam, 
COMPTROLLER. 
Sandiord E. Church, N.S§. Benton, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
Lyman Odell, 
TREASURER. 
Traac V. Vanderpoel, Henry H. Ross, 
CANAL COMMISSIONER. 


Hiram Denio, Timothy Jenkins. 


Gideon J. Tucker, Almon W. Clapp. 
Robert Denniston. 
Lyman Tremaine, Wm. Curtis Noyes. 


John T. Hogeboom. 


John M. Jaycox, Roswell Graves, Ariel S. Thurston. 
STATE ENGINEER. 
Van R. Richmond, G. Denniston, George Geddes. 


STATE PRISON INSPECTOR. 


W. C. Rhodes, J. M. Stevens, Thomas Kirkpatrick. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Ovr foreign files present but little news of immediate importance. 
No later inielligence had been received from India since our last issue, but was 
momentarily expected. 

THE WAR IN INDIA, 

It was authoritatively stated that when all the reinforcements now on the 
way and underyorders reach their destination, the total force of Europeans 
in India, will, be,87,000 men. 

It was reported in Faris thet the English Goverrment were about to open 
recruiting offices in several of the German Fripeipalities as well as in the 
United States, to raise reinforeements for its army in In a. 

The Danish Post states that the British Government has inquired of the 
Danish War Cffice if there is any number of Danish military officers who could 
just now be spared, and who would be willing to take service in India for five 

ears. 
: The East India Company have chartered twelve more steamers to convey 
troops to India, including the Great Britain and Leopold I. 

A memorandum had been issued from the Horse Guards to the effect that 
gentlemen qualified in other respects might “btain commissions in the army, 
by raising 100 recruits. 

The Indian Relief Fund of London exceeds £20,000 sterling. A meeting was 
to be held in Liverpool, on the 15th ult., to inaugurate subscripiions. Similar 
movements were taking place in various parts of England. 

Napoleon has sent £1,000 personal contribution to the Indian Relief Fund, 
and £400 have been contributed by the Imperial Guards. 


THE SUBMARINE CABLE. 

Cyrua W. Field has writien to the London Times, in response to the state- 
ments of that journal in regardto the availability of the Atlantic cable for the 
Indian telegraph. Mr. Field says, afier a minute examination by electricians 
and others, that the reported, generation of heat in the cable is false, as no 
heat exists in the holds oi the Agamemnon or Niagara beyond what is »atural; 
that the cable tests as perfectly through its whole length as when it was first 

ut on board the ships, and that there is not the slightest apprebension of an 
injury to the cable—experiments at a temperature of 135 ceg. Fahrenheit, and 
extreme pressure of weight having been recently resorted to with very satis- 
factory results. He also says that, as regards the gale of the cable, the sug. 
gestion did not come from the Atlantic Company, and when offers were made 
they only consented to entertain them, on condition that they could contract 
for a similar one to be made and ready for them in time to secure its being laid 
at the earliest practicable moment in the spring. Mr, Fle: briefly disposes of 
the false insinuations against the company by asserting that they have nothing 
to conceal, and all their acts are open to public scrutiny. 

AFFAIRS IN FRANCE. 

The Emperor was engagedin. military operations with the thoops at Chalons 
camp. It was said he woukd meet the Emperor of Rusia ai utigardt on the 
25th ult. It wes also rumored that the Kinga of Prussia and Bavaria would 
be pres’ nt at the meeting. ; 

Auguste Comte, chief of the modern echool of positive Philosophy, is dead. 

M. Lafregua, the MexieAn, Envoy to Spain, was in Paria, 

Tie cfficial accounts of the French harvest exceed the expectations enter- 
tained of its abundance, j 

Letters from Paris Bay, that the recent difficulties in the management of the 
Credit Mobilier have beeh smoothed over. j 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily News says, that British agents have 
arrived at Lille for the purpose of recruiting for the British army, but that 
they are not to enrol French subjects. 

The Bank of France returns show an increase in the stock of coin and bullion 
of one hutdred and twelve thousand pounds, while the discounts have di- 
minished by about three quarters of a million sterling. The general position 
of the bank is somewhat stronger. ” 

The Daily News correspondent, writes that it is positively asserted that the 
directors of the Credit Mobilier intend bringing an action against the Times 
for an article published in that journal with reference to that society. 

The Council General of the Department of Gironde have passed resolutions in 
favor of free trade, Only two out of eighty-six cepariments have declared 
themselves favorable to this policy. 

_ ITEMS IN BRIEF. ‘ 

The Mormons held their sixth annual conference in London, at which reports 
were made exhibiti g the spread of the sect in England. 

Vague rumors were cu t in Paris of an approaching visit of the Pope, and 
the coronation of the Emperor. ; 

The Gazelie ofiicially ounces the elevation of Mr, Magauley to the title of 
Baron Macaulay, and Lord Robert Grosvenor to the title rf Baron Ebury. 

Spanish advices says that President Comonfort, of Mexico, had accepted the 
Spanish proposition for mediation. ) 

Intelligence fror me is highly favorable to an arrangement of the difficulty 
between Spain aut xico. ‘lhe sale of church property.and the suppression 
of the convents, already effected by the latter, are to be reeognized. 

The investigation into the late insurrectfon at Leghorn has terminated. 
Twenty-seven of the prisoners are to be tried for murder and maiming the 
soldiers, and the remainder for high treason. 

The renewal of the religious riots at Belfast had caused the Government to 
issue a commission of inquiry into matters, with the view to punish the 
offenders, and adopt preventive measures in future. The Government promises 
prompt vigorous action. The Catholics of Belfast have organized a gun club, 
with the view of arming themselves as a protection against the violence of the 
Orangemen F 

Reinforcements are continuing to be sent off to Cuba. Within a few days 
400 had sailed from Barcelona, and 800 from Cadiz and Malaga. 

Letters from Lady Franklin’s Arctic steamer Fox, at Paul’s River, in Green- 
land, report the progress of the expedition, and say that it has exceeded the 
expectations, and that the vessel answers admirably. . The weather had been 
very severe, «hich would have the effect of breaking the ice up, and rendering 
the head of Baffin’s Bay clear. 

The submarine telegraph cable connecting Europe and Africa was successfully 
laid on the 9th ult., between Bona and Cape Tenlada, a dist of one hundred 
and forty-five miles. It was submerged more than two miles deep a part of 
the distance. , 

It was stated that a difference had arisen between Austria and France on the 
Italian question, Austria refusing to join France in her efforts to promote the 
introduction of reforms in the Papal States. An open rupture between the two 
Governments was predicted by some journals. 

The Emperor arrived at Warsaw on the 6th ult. 

Two parties of Russian and English sailors had a rowin St. Petersburg, 
which resulted in the death of a Russian, and numerous and severe injuries to 
the others on both sides. The police took about one hundred of the combatants 
into custody. r 

A pies oes consultation having declared : he King of Sweden unable to sustain 
the burden of public affairs for a year to come, the King haa requested the 
States to provide for their government during his illness. 

The Prussian Government has proclaimed the legal equality of the different 
religious denominations. 

Herat had not been evacuated. The British Minister had been received by 
the Shah. 

Mr. Wright, the new United States Minister at Berlin, presented his creden- 
tials at a private audience to the King. 











FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


THE PRINCESS, THE CAVALIER, AND THE CIGAR. 


Tue gaieties of the distant groups of our truant fashionables are 
already on the wane, and we rejoice to think that ennui will so soon succeed 
to pleasure at the bathing-places, which have seduced them from us, that they 
will be compelled very soon to return. The only news this week from Baden, 
is the history of the narrow escape, or rather wide escape, of the Princess 
Tolatoi—who, pausing, in white muslin and clouds of lace, to to one of 
the cavaliers best known on the asphalte of the Boulevard dep Italiens, caused 
such a panic in the heart of the recreant knight—who, in defianee of the 
express command of the fair princess, was smoking his panatella—that, after 
looking right and left, stammering and blushing, hiding the cigar behind him, 
and various other manoeuvres to conceal the disobedience to the lady’s high 
behest, and which he knew would condemn hum to the penalty of four days’ 
banishment from ber circle—at last, completely overcome vbw at sight of 
the astonishment and suspicion depicted in her eyes, flung down the offending 
object -hazard, and then Jouked up, in consci i , and took her 





the 


t was disagreeable to ? 
he Jaid his hand sentimentally on bis Donets aul tien renewing 
charming smile we have just recorded, perfeculy satisfied of the of 

w 
terror burst from the crowd of premenaders—and, 
Knieff.n was clasping her oot, see feeling the smallest 


Méry, the poet, was enfolding her form in a 
observes, feeling the slightest devotion; and before the poor princess 
guess at the meaning of such sudden and extraordinary demonstrations of 
affection, a light and penetrating flame wa,» glaring all around her person—tbe 
tight embrace in which Méry siili kept her locked preventing it ascending to 
her face and bosom. 

Soon, however, wis all danger of progress over, each individual on the 
promenade tearing off fragments of the burning muslin, and thus contributiog 
to the safety of the victim, while, to the great delight of the assembled hun- 
dreds, the princess was discoveied standing firm and erect within the inner 
fortress of her jupon d’acier—the outer keep alone had fallen into the hands of 
the enemy, the stronghold «us intact; and this marvellous and providentiel 
escape due to the fashion so reviled as that of the jupon d’acier, without whicl: 
the princess might have perished, for the abasbed and caitiff cause of the 
catastrophe had disappeared at once, thinking more of the dread of discovery 
and the reproaches of the princess than of the danger in which the lady 
stood. He fied from Baden that very might. While at thesupper which fo!- 
lowed the ball given next evening, verges ywere spoken in honor of the jupon 
@acier by Herr Jevaertz, the poet of And thus the hitherto offen- 
sive garment has been compleiely reuabilitated, and will, henceforth, no doub , 
enjoy ail the honor which has become its due, 

A JEWISH CONVENT. 

The ceremony which took place at the convent of the Daughters of Zion, in 
the Rue Notre Dame des Champs, lately, was a most interesting one, and had 
attracted the whole of the aristocracy new left in This was no less than 
the xeception into the convent of a young converted Hebrew lady, of the 
Ratisbotine family of Strasburg, who has veen for some time past a resident 
among the sisterhood, and has at lasi decided mor taking the black veil. 

The history of the convent is curious and but little known. It was founde:! 
by a.lady of the Cohen amily, the bankers ot Vienna, who, converted by the 
Sister of Charity sent to attend her during a dangerous i!lness, made a vow tu 
retire from. the ‘world, and gave the whole of her fortune to the purchase o! 
the building. . This lady has attracted around her a number of converted 
Jewish and Armenian ladies, and the community now consists of more than 
forty members. What renders the institution peculiarly liberal is, the rule o! 
admission within its walls of every temale of the Jewish persuasion whethe 
desirous of conversion or not. Lere they find refuge from poverty, disease, or 
persecution, and each one, according to Ler capacity, is made useful to the 
community by works of some kind. Two members of the highest Jewish 
family in Kurope are now resideat at ihe Filles de Zion—one of them converted 
some years ago by the Abbé Alzan, the other still clinging to the faith of her 
fathers. 

They say the convent is immensely rich. Father Hermann, who, but a few 
years ago, was also one of the piliars of the ilebrew faith, often preaches 
in the chapel to an eager and crowded covgregatiun; and, descending from the 
pulpit, finishes the service with sume splendid Ave or Benedictus of his own 
composing. His talent, once entirely devoied to the pianoforte, having been 
for years the friend and cherished pupil of Listz, is now transferred to the 
organ, on which he excels beyond all competitors. The holy Sisters of Zion 
listen in breathless ecstasy as the strain rises to the gothic roof, and the un- 
converted, catching the entusiasm, are oiten led half-way to conversion by 
this meaus. M. de Ratisbonne, also, the cousin of the young lady who has 
just taken the veil, aud whose miraculous conversion took place at Rome some 
years ago, and becamo the talk of every Catholic circle in Europe, is often 
induced to preach at the Filles de Zion, and on these occasions the attraction 
to the chapel is immense. he young lady to whom he was afflanced accord- 
ing to the Jewish law, before the change of religion took place, was one of 
the first inmates o. the convent, having followed his example and entered the 
Christian chureb. She ia since dead, and M. de Ratisbonne still clings to her 
memory a:.d to the retreat which sheltered her last hours. 

CURIOSITY SATISFIED. 

The Florence correspondent of the London Morning Post tells this good 
story: ‘‘ There is a story of an Imperial Highness waltzing thrice in the same 
evening with an English lady at the Court of Berlin. She naturally felt, and 
frankly expressed, herself highly flattered by the compliment. ‘1 did not in- 
tend it as a compliment,’ was the answer. ‘Then,’ said the lady, somewhat 
rebuffed, ‘ your highness must be very fond of dancing.’ ‘1 detest dancing,’ 
was the still unsatisfactory response. Undeterred by her ill success, our 
countrywoman still prosecuted her inquiries. ‘What, then, may I ask, can be 
your Imperial Highness’ motive for dancing?’ ‘Madam,’’ was the exalted 
personage’s reply, ‘‘I dance to perspire !’’ 

A FRENCH GENERAL TO LEAD THE REVOLT IN DELHI. 

The departure of General d’Orgoni, for the avowed purpose of putting him- 
self at the head of the rebellious movement in India, has given rise to much 
observation amongst us. ‘his general’s well known hatred of England, and 
the hobby which he has been riding for so many years, concerning the facility 
with which her power might be overthrown, by attacking her through her 
Eastern possessions, have long given us cause of astonishment, both at his 
ignorance and bitterness. At the present moment, however, we cannot help 
feeling uneasiness lest he should succeed in reaching Delhi before it has been 
taken by the British, as the very confidence inspired by the presence of the 
man whose name is familiar among the Hindoos as that of the violent enemy 
of British rule, cannot fail to bring with it trouble and discouragement to us. 
D’Orgoni, whose real name is Dorignon, belongs to the old race of Chouans of 
Brittany, and was deeply engaged in the conspiracy which had for its object 
the dethronement of Louis Philippe, and the restoration of the Bourbons, in 
the person of the “‘ Regent Marie Caroline Duchesse de Berri,’’ for her son, the 
Duc de Bordeaux. All round Laval and Marenne, in Jubelin, and through the 
Bocage, marvels are still told of the prowess of the Cheuan Dorignon—the 
farm he defended single-handed against the whole garde nationale of the little 
village of Bericq, is still shown—and its blackened walls yet remain to testify 
to the fatal extremity to which the @emy had been reduced at last. It was 
to Dorignon that the Duchesse de Besri confided in safety, when compelled to 
fly from that part of the country; and it was Dorignon who escorted her 
through the provinces, rendered damgerous by the occupation of the king’s 
troops, and the constant vigilance maintained by the authorities. Dorignon 
had been left for dead in the ruins of the smouldering tarm, but a beam falling 
acroas his body had crushed his limbs, but saved his life; and he to 
escape to St. Malo, whence he embarked for India, with the avowed determina- 
tion of seeking service with some of the ative princes. We soon find him 
high in favor in the Burmese empire; and two years ago he placed himself at 
the head ot a Burmese —r to the Court of France, and struck the good 
 arisians with admiration at the gold and jewels, and magnificence he display- 
ed. Whatever was the motive of the treaty Dorignon had come so far to 
ratify, it is certain that a perfect understanding was entered into, and a treaty 
ot commerce with the Burmese empire concluded, a quantity of rich presents 
accepted which the ambassadors had brought; they were not invited te din- 
ner, because they are forbidden to eat with Christian dogs, but were taken to 
the Hippodrome instead, where they were highly gratified by the sight of the 
white skins of the ladies shining in the sun, through the network of their 
maillots; and by the performance of the monkeys, which they thought the 
best of all. D’Orgoni is again gone out—he is already half way on his road to 
India, accompanied by several young men of family and education. Their 
exact destination is not known, but no one doubts that it is Delhi. The origin 
of his intense hatred of England, which, ae he has never sought to 
disguise, is said to be the reception of the Duc de Bordeaux while in London. 

MOSAIC ITEMS. 

The success of Verdi’s new opera, ‘‘ Arolo,”” at Rimini, has been immense. 
= composer was csiled thirty-two times before the curtain at the close of the 
piece: 

Th Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian of Austria bas presented to the Holy 


could 







Sepulchre of Jer , amongst other valuable gifts, a very beautiful statue 
in bear of St: 5; standing on a pedestal Sopreseating & solid rock, and 
hol: in her thie cross, tne original of which, it is asserted, she dis- 
cov ug grotto. The pedestal bears the inscription: ‘ Fer- 
di } Archidux Austriw. Erexit mpcocivn.”’ 


‘The King of Praseta, of h 

e on his e 
where the monument of Hand 
the } Wrid devotes the rest of his time to the busts of Niebuhr 
(the geologist); for the Aula of the University of Berlin. 

The Austrian os speak in terms of very high praise of a ome Eevee of 
the Em ta hom who was condemned by the Viennese tribunals to 
a le ned incarcera om aevonnt of alibellous art criticism which he 

in one of the local pa When in prison he employed his time in 

the ree picture, which was to be exhibited on the anniversary of 
‘as birthday. 

us LX. has + a beautifully carved cameo of the head of St. 

apa token of his esteem and admiration, to Maria 

netian poetess, whom he graciously received at a 


ed visit to Halle, will decide upon the place 
is to be erected. Professor Heidel is busy 


pain 
the me 

Pope 
Peter, set iti massive go! 
Marovich; the celebraied 
public audience: 

Herr Eigner, one of the first picture restorers of Germany, has arrived at 
Salzburg, where he has been appointed by the Emperor to renovate, in the im- 
omg castle of Heilbron, two rooms, the walls of which were painted in fresco 

y Mascagni; who lived in the seventeenth century, and was very celebrated in 
his day. The castle was built in 1614, by Marcus Sittikus, a prince vishop, and 
the works of art in it are highly intereatlag and most valuable. 

The monument at Rome to the Imm te Conception is at length com- 
pleted, and the bronze statue of the Madonna raised to its pedestal, after her 
second trial by fire, the first casting in the Vatican foundry having been a 
iailure. During the present month the whole monument will be consecrated 
by the Pope, and opened to the pablic. 





On Sunday, the 23d ult., a thunderbolt struck the 
gational Church at Colchester, Ct., whilst 200 persons were 





in 
proffered hand with the greatest ease in the world. ‘Excuse Ptisabit so 
said the princess, with her most charming smile, “ but I really t you 


edifice. The fluid dashed through the crowd, tipping over the , 
ing down two women, whose were bad gba the wire 
frame to a girl’s bonnet, ora ot eam Meas Sneer bars. 4 
pearing the stone where it burst into four or five branches, each 
of which found an exit by courses. In display no one was 
seriously injured. 
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FORT ST, NICHOLAS, WITH A GENERAL VIEW OF TUE HARD R OF THE CITY OF RHODES. 


VISIT TO THE RUINED TEMPLES OF THE 
OF ST. JGaN, ISLAND OF RHODES. 


Tue Order of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem took its rise 
in the Holy Land, as early as the time of the conquest of the 
Holy Sepulchre, A. D. 1099, by Godfrey of Bouillon. At that 
memorable epoch of faith and chivalry, Ghirard, a native of 
France, a physician, arrived at the Holy City, gathered together 
the wounded and sick, and bestowed on them the most charita- 
ble offices. Moved by this benevclence, and touched by his 
piety, some knights who had been cured at the hands of the 


KNIGHTS 





holy man, resolved to imitate his charity, and for the love of | 
Christ follow his example, in consecrating their lives to nursing | 
the sick and relieving the poor. Such was the origin of this | 
religious and military or<er, which placed itself under the patron- | 
age of St. John, and who, under the name of the Knights of St. | 
John of Jerusalem, or the Hospital, rendered themselves famous | 
on all the battle-fields of Palestine. 

As long as Ghirard lived the order preserved a pacific charac- | 
ter; but the warriors of the Cross, wishing to bear their share, | 
in spite of the rigors of th> discipline and the vows they had 
taken, the military element was introduced through the influ- 
ence of Raymond Dupuy, a gentleman of Dauphiny. It was 
thus that secular priests were transformed into a cohort, 
which to the rules and austerity of the convent added ali the 
auxiliary virtues which then animated the fervent crusaders, | 
To strengthen this order then rushed from all parts of France | 
those who desired to win Heaven in defence of the Holy Land. | 
As might have been expected, the Knights of St. John soon be- 
came powerful, and in a very short time they proved one of the | 
stoutest ramparts against the incessant attacks of the Saracens, 

The most brilliant records in history, covering a space of seven 
hundred years, were found in the details of the Knights of St. 
John, mainly recruited from the ranks of the French nobility. 
In Palestine its members were conspicuous in every engagement, | 
and shed their blood on all the fields from Damietta to Antioch. 
Fighting always in the foremost rank, under the walls of Jeru- 
salem they defended the crown of Godfrey and of Baldwin ; 
at St. Jean d’Acre they promptly aided Philip II. and Richard I. 
of England in capturing that city; at Mansourah, cut up and 
crushed by numbers, they could not save the Count d’ Artois, 
nor snatch St. Louis from the hands of the Saracens. Often 
victorious, sometimes hewn in pieces, always in the thickest 
of the fight, they never retired until crowned with glory or made 
helpless by wounds. 

The chances of war, the growing indifference in Europe for 
the Holy Land, and the dissensions among the crusaders, finally 
left the knights of St. John single-handed to contend with the 
growing power of the Mussulman. Step by step they were driven 
toward the sea; the sacking of St. Jean d’Acre was the last act 
in the drama of this heroic order, which had so long been 
a terror to the infidels in the land of Syria. In one terrible 





night of 1291, the battlements were lighted by the bonfires 
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of a victorious enemy, and nearly all of this nob'e and ancient 
order was exterminated; a feeble remnant only escaped rom 
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THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES, 


the fury of Mahometan fanaticism, 


Throwing themselves int» 
the sea, they escaped the carnage. eee 


The remains of the Hospitallers, the survivors of that bloody 
day, with tears in their eyes and sorrow in their hearts, were 
obliged to abandon the soil their valor could no longer defend. 
Palestine, with all its holy associations, was lost to the Chris- 
tian world and to the Knights of St. John forever. But where 
were they to go? Where were they to set up the shrine of their 
patron saint? Toward what shore could they carry those arms 
which had so often made the enemies of the Christians tremble ? 
Where were they to raise the walls of a new hospital, from which 
to dispense those charities taught by the pious founder of the 
order? §& a - wf -- 

After receiving the ungracious hospitality of the King ‘of 
Cyprus, Henry II. of Tusignan, they turned their eyes to the 
coast of Rhodes. That island, by its situation between Europe 
and Asia, and upon the highway to the Holy Land, attracted 
the attention of the Grand Master, Foulques de Villaret, who, on 
the 15th of August, 1310, after a bloody battle with the Turks 
and Greeks, succeeded in taking possession of it. The Hospi 
tallers, burning under the wrongs they had suffered, visited upon 
the Turks the disaster of Ptolemais, and to the manes of those 
who perished on the day of that Christian holocaust they immo- 
lated every Mussulman they found on the island. Thus was 
accomplished the taking of Rhodes by the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. 

Proud and happy in the victory, they set themselves at once to 
work to secure the advantages of the success. To preserve the 
conquest, it was nec to raise up a bulwark against the 
menacing encroachments of the Ottoman race. Under the di- 
rection of Helion de Villeneuve, Rhodes was soon surrounded 
by a strong rampart, defended by bastions and ditches, and still 
further strengthtned by the measures of the Grand Master, 
bringing all the experience of centuries to bear in the art of de- 
fence. ‘The walls were completed, many churches, the palace of 
the Grand Master, the convent, the hospitals, forts, towers, and 
dwellings for the commanders of different nations, grew in rapid 
succession, until the city of Rhodes attained that imposing reli- 
gious and military physiognomy which it retains even at the pre- 
sent day. 

Among the public buildings were the churches of St. John, 

St. Catharine, St. Mark, St. Stephen, and Our Lady of Victory. 
| That one placed under the invocation of the patron saint of the 
| order was erected a8 a cathedral. Placed upon the culminating 
point of the hill upon which rose the city of Rhodes, its high 
| tower, seen from afar, indicated to the Christian travellers of 
| that day the first harbor open to the commerce of the East. In 
| the vaults of this church were entombed the Grand Masters, and 
| not long ago we were able to gratify a feeling of reverence by 

kneeling upon the funeral slabs which covered the tombs of 

Aubusson, Amboise, Carette and other distinguished , chiefs. 
The Christian clock-tower was no longer in existence; it had 
fallen under the cannonade of Soliman, and upon its base rose 
| the minaret of the mosque. The Crescent replaced the Cross, 
' the altar had been superseded by the Arab shrine, and upon the 
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Turkish carpets which covered 
the marble slabs of the church, 
in place of the Gospel, a Mollah 
recited the Koran. 

By the side of the cathedral of 
St. John, the palace of the Grand 
Masters, still enshrined behind 
its ramparts, rears its shattered 
walls and round battlements, and 
the mutilated lances and crossed 
keys, still to be seen above the 
great gate, showed plainly that 
that they had not been abandoned 
by the Hospitallers until they 
had fought their last gasp. Sad 
was the sight when the blazoned 
escutcheons of the noblest fami- 
lies of France were hidden and 
defaced, the sacred vaults burst 
open, and the earth which covered 
the pavement nourished the com- 
monest vegetables of the Turkish 
garden. This palace commanded 
the city, and was the abode of 
the chiefs of the valiant militia of 
Rhodes, and at the time of its 
siege gave an example of courage, 
for it stood like a sentinel on the 
edge of the rampart, most exposed 
to the assaults of the enemy. 
Thus it became almost a ruin; 
the thickness of walls, the soli- 
dity of its terraces, could not 
resist the enormous masses of 
marble which were hurled at it ‘ 
from the monstrous howitzers of ahi 
the ‘Turks. it oni pag) 

The escutcheon bearing ashield, (iaay\qyaamas 
ornamented by a cardinal’s hat, auem@eenty 
recalls the dignity to which Pope {iMmEN 
Innocent VIII. elevated Pierre ce Ttlfit 
d’ Aubusson, after the heroic de- Pah 
fence that he made, in 1480, 
against Mahomet Il. The Vo- 
luntas Dei est of Peter the Her- 
mit, engraved upon the marble in 
Gothic characters, with the date 
1495, attest that at that epoch 
the Knights of St. John were devoted to the defence of religion, 
and were still victorious over their enemies. By the side of this 
epigraph, which was for a long time the triumphal cry of the 
Knights of St. John, is the shield of Villiers de 1l’lle-Adam, 
which reminds the spectator of that venerable and unfortunate 
Grand Master, who, in spite of his super-human efforts, his 
devotion, and numerous wounds, was compelled, in 1522, to 
capitulate to Soliman the Magnificent, and to open to that 
monarch the gates of the city, his troops entering through 
breaches in the walls, clogged by the dead bodies of Janissaries. 

L’Ile-Adam, vanquished by famine, overwhelmed by the woes 
of a population which had suffered everything, endured every- 
thing, stipulated for the safety of the women, the old men, and 
the children, who were really ali that remained of the defenders 
of Rhodes, As a touching example of the veneration inspired 
even among barbarians by heroism and devotion, it is said that 
Soliman was as much moved by the misfortunes of the Grand 
Master as he was astonished by his bravery, and that he could 
not help shedding tears when he saw this old man, covered with 
wounds, full of grief, but proud in the consciousness of having 
done his duty to the end, cast a last sad look upon the city, 
which was the grave of his noble companions in arms. The 
Mussulman sovereign conceived in that moment the idea of 
attaching 1’Ile-Adam to his service ; but with the pride inspired 
with the elevated sentiments of a noble heart, he could not but 
admire the noble reply of the Grand Master, who said to him : 

“ That he should be unworthy of his favors if he were capable 
of accepting them, and that so great a prince would be dishonored 
by the services of a traitor and renegade.” 

Leaving the sad reminiscences of the past, we can now stop 
before the Fort of St. Nicholas, which defended the harbor of 
the city. Standing out 
in the sea, it bore with 
pride the arms of Philip 
the Good ; battered with 
fury by the artillery of 
Mahomet, it was dis- 
mantled. It was against 
the walls of this fort that 

, the Turks advanced only 

to be dashed to pieces. 
| Like Syria, Palestine, 
and the Isle of Cyprus, 

Rhodes for centuries, even 
i upon its ruins, bore the 
imprint of those heroic 
Christians, whose zeal for 
religion and a love of 
glory, had sent them to 
2 those far-off shores. The 
sacred impress, alas! is not ineffaceable. T'wo frightful catastro- 
phes have recently happened which have nearly destroyed what 
time and the barbarian had respected. The church of St. John, 
used as a mosque, had stored in its vaults many thousand pounds 
of powder. By some unaccountable reason it was ignited, and 
Le the venerable pile into atoms. The tombs of the Grand 
Masters, which for four hundred years had reposed in peace, were 
Violently opened, and their sacred ashes are now confounded 
with the dust of the ruins, or have been scattered by the intrud- 
ing winds, Thus, nothing remains of the noble chiefs, nor the 
Sepulchral stones which had been, until within a few months, 
Preserved from profanation. The temple has fallen—Mahomet, 
no more than the holy patron of the order, has not been able to 
escape the universal wreck. 
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THE ARMS OF PHILIP THE GOOD IN THE 
FORT 8ST. NICHOLAS, RHODES. 
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| the greatest part of mankind.” 


Ancient Rhodes was one of the most celebrated of the Grecian | truly pious 
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THE KEXP OR ENTRANCE TO THE RtSIDENCE OF THE GRAND MASTERS 


cities; the harbor boasted of the gigantic brazen colossus, which 
strode its entrance, the ships passing between its legs. This 
statue, reckoned one of the second wonders of the world, was 
thrown down forcibly by an earthquake. After the destruction 
of the republic, the island belonged successively to the Grecian 
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COAT OF ARMS OF PETER TH® HERMIT AND PIERRE D’ AUBUSSON, ON 
THE WALLS OF THE CATHEDRAL ST. JOHN. 


and Roman Empires, the Genoese, and lastly, as we have de- 
scribed, to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who held it for 
over two centuries, when it passed under the tyrannical yoke of 
the Turks, in whose possession it has ever since remained. 








Anecpote or Juncz Gantr.—Among the numerous anec- 
dotes afloat connected with the late Judge Gantt, of eccentric 
habits, but of pious memory, we select the following as inoffen- 
sive in itself, and illustrative of the peculiar humor of its venera- 
ble author: The Judge was in the habit of reading the Bible 
and having prayer, every evening, in his family. On one of 
these occasions, he opened the Bible, (Scott’s Commentary), at 
the 13th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and commenced 
reading. When he came to the eighth verse, he read a part of it, 
as follows: ‘‘Owe no man anything ;” he paused thoughtfully, 
closed the volume on his hand, and commenced lecturing, on 
what was his favorite text and his frequent theme. “ My chil- 
dren,’’ said he, “this is what I have been preaching to you all 
my life. ‘Owe no man anything’ is the wise, as well as moral, 
and eeonomical precept of the apostle Paul. To keep out of debt 
is to be independent, to avoid extravagance, dissipation and vice 
—to escape temptations and snares—to secure your temporal, 
perhaps your spiritual welfare. To run into debt, on the other 
hand, is to become a slave to others, to expose one’s self to temp- 
tations, perhaps to crime—to embark on a sea of difficulties and 
troubles, which may make shipwreck of body and soul, for time 
and eternity.” After much more eloquent discourse to the same 
effect, he concluded his remarks, and re-opening the sacred 
volume, said, ‘“* Now, let us see what that excellent commen- 
tator, Scott, says on the subject.”” Looking down to this com- 
mentary, very much to his surprise, he read as follows: “It 
cannot be supposed that the apostle meant to prohibit the con- 
tracting of debts, on any account, which is next to impossible to 
On perusing this comment, so 
unexpectedly in contrast with his own doctrine and feeli 
turning to his worthy lady, he, closing the volume, hastily said, 
“ Sally, my life upon it, that fellow Scott was over head and ears 
in debt.” The fact was really or very nearly so. The able and 
commentator is said to have often suffered from the 
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———"""«¢ res angustse domi,”’ and had to 
struggle with pecuniary diffi- 
culty. This may have had its 
influence in causing him to qua- 
lify the absolute language of the 
text, and even to express, with 
the learned Erasmus, his prefer- 
ence for an indicative to an im- 
perative version of it; reading, 
instead of “Owe no man any 
thing, but to love one another,” 
“Ye do owe no man anything, 
but to love one another.” 
Nectrctep Drap.—We no- 
ticed some time since, in the 
Norfolk Argus, an account of 
the condition of the grave of 
Jefferson. Mr. Jefferson was 
buried at Monticello, his coun- 
try seat, in Albemarle county. 
The estate has long since passed 
away from his family, and his 
remains now rest in soil owned 
by strangers. A plain tomb- 
stone once marked the spot, but 
every stranger who paid a visit 
to his final resting place took 
away a small portion as a me- 
mento, until it has almost en- 
tirely disappeared. While Vir- 
ginia is making appropriations 
to have statues of the author 
of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence cast in bronze, to grace 
her Washington Monument, and 
to be set up as an ornament in 
her University, would it not be 
well to have his grave enclosed 
and protected from the depre- 
dations of those who make so 
frequent pilgrimages to Mon- 
ticello? ‘This neglect of the 
mighty dead in Virginia is not 
confined to the case of Jefferson. 
Patrick Henry lies buried in the 
county of Charlotte, not only 
without a tombstone to mark 
his grave, but even without an 
j enclosure around it. It can scarcely be found by those who, in 
passing, would pay his remains a tribute of respect. So with 
Madison, who reposes near his old residence in Madison, (ior- 
merly Orange county); while Monroe was suffered to die out of 
the limits of his native State, and to share a tomb with another 
in some obscure cemetery in the city of New York. We believe 
that Mr. Randolph's grave is also unprotected, and this is pro- 
bably the case with many others of Virginia’s illustrious sons. 
| It is a shame upon the State of Virginia thus to suffer the graves 
of her great men to be neglected, A ‘small appropriation would 
suffice to enclose them neatly and protect them from the en- 
croachments of strangers. She will never again produce such a 
race. She should, therefore, delight to honor the memory of 
those who reflected so much honor upon her. 

Great Men anv Litttz Turnes.—Sir Philip Francis once 
waited upon Burke, by appointment, to read over to him some 
papers respecting Mr. Hastings’ delinquencies. He called on 
Mr. Burke in his way to the house of a friend with whom he 
was engaged to dine. He found him in the garden, holding a 
grasshopper. ‘ What a beautiful animal is this!” said Mr. 
Burke; “observe its structure, its legs, its wings, its eyes.” 
“ How can you,” said Sir Philip, “lose your time in admiri 
such an animal, when you have so many objects of real moment 
to attend to!” ‘* Yet Socrates,” said Mr. Burke, “ according to 
the exhibition of him in Aristophanes, attended to a much less 
animal; he actually measured the proportion which its size 
bore to the space it passed over in its skip. I think the skip of 
a grasshopper does not exceed its length ; let me see.” “My 
dear friend,” said Sir Philip, “I am in a great hurry; let 
us walk in, and let me read m pers to you.” Into 
the house they walked; Sir Philip began to read, and Mr. 
Burke appeared to listen. 
At length, Sir Philip 
having misplaced a pa- 
per, apauseensued. “I 
think,” said Mr. Burke, 
“that naturalists are 
now agreed that locusta, 
not cicada, is the Latin 
word for grasshopper. 
What is your opinion, 
Sir Philip?” My opin- 
ion,” said Sir Philip, 
packing up his papers, 
and preparing to move 
off, ‘‘is, that till the 
grasshopper is out of 
your head, it will be idle 
to talk to you of the 
affairs of India.” 

Roppery aNnD Svicrpz.—The St. Paul Minnesotian of the 
12th instant, says the Quarter-master at Fort Snelling was 
robbed a few days previous, of about $6,000 in gold. Suspicion 
fell on two men who had deserted the Fort the day the money 
was missing. It was ascertained that they had taken the stage 
to a place called Henderson. A sheriff was notified to meet 
and arrest them there. When the coach drove up to the office, 
one of the robbers perceiving the crowd assembled, and divining 
its meaning, stepped from the coach with his carpet bag, and 
before the sheriff c®uld execute his warrant, drew a knife and 
stabbed himself to the heart! He had only time to utter, point- 
ing to his carpet bag, ‘ there is the money,” and fell dead. The 
other gave himself up. 

Wrratn the past three months, 8,600,000 new cents have been 
issued from the mint at Philadelphia, weighing forty-three tons. 























COAT OF ARMS OF VILLIERS DE L’ILE- 
ADAM, THE LAST DEFENDER OF RHODES. 
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CADEMY OF MUSIC, FOURTEENTH STREET.— 
f ITALIAN OPERA—SEASON 1857-8. 
Nights of performance, MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY. 
First appearance in Ameriea of 
y MLLE. ERMINIE FREZZOLINI, 
Signori GASSIER and LABOCEITA. 
CON soon cdsd ence gdovevdvesedebeccccccsoee eoceseees.-Carl Anschutz. 
Doors open at 744; to commence at 8. 
PRICES OF ADMISSION.—Parquette, Parquette Circle and First Circle, $1; Se- 
cured Seats, 50 cents extra; Family Circle, 50 cents; Amphitheatre, 25 cents; 
Private Boxes, from $6 to $20, 





ROADWAY THEATRE.—E. A. MARSHALL, Lesszz.— 
GRAND DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENT. 


Engagement of 
MR. CHARLES MATTHEWS, 


Supported by 
MR. F. B. CONWAY, 
And a powerful Company of Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Prices of Admission, Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents ; Family Circle, 25 cents. 


IBLO’S GARDEN, BroApDWAY, ABOVE PRINCE STREET.— 
This magnificent and popular establishment is open every 
evening, for a variety of attractive entertainments by the great double Com- 


pany of the 
WONDERFUL RAVELS, 

who appear nightly in a series of Fairy Pieces, Spectacles and Pantomimes. 

The beautiful and talented 

SIGNORINA ROLLA, 
rom Venice, Milan, Paris and London, also appears in 
GRAND BALLET AND DIVERTISSEMENT. 
Doors open at 7; Performance commences at 8 o’clock. Tickets 50 cents. 








AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, 
Near HovsToN 8TREET. 

Miss Laura Keene...........ecccccscscccssces Sole Lessee and Directress. 

Now open tor the Season, with an able and efficient Stock Company. 

eee open at 7. The performance will commence with the Overture at 744 
o'clock. 

Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Palcony Seats, 75 cents; Family Circle, 
25 cents; Orchestra Stalls, $1 cach; Private Boxes, $5 and $7. 


(yee THEATRE, 585 Broapway, opposite the Metro- 
politan Hotel. ; 
OO rr ee arn ee Stage Manager. 
W. B. MOOMB...0..cccccesccccsccccecssdessessssese Treasurer. 
Open every evening, with a talen'ed company. Doors open at Seven o’clock. 
Curtain will rise a quarter before Eight. 
Admission, 25 cents. Orchestra Seats, 50 cents. 





ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—The celebrated and 
incomparable Welsh Nightingale, 
Miss E. L. WILLIAMS, 
every afternoon and evening. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Happy Family, & &c. 
Admittance, 25 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 








G EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, 444 Broap- 
WAY, BELOW GRAND STREET. 
NE TRON in ond nsnscccashndsgnsbctnvesesseeséé Business Manager. 
Tees CN on000d00dccecepenanses ose ... Stage Manager. 
HOME AGAIN, 
This Company, afier a most successful visit to Philadelphia, where they have 
performed in twelve nights to over 26,000 persons, will appear at their old 
quarters every evening during the week. 
Doors open at 7; commence at 8 o’clock. 





Tickets 25 cents. 





( XYHINESE BUILDINGS, No. 539 Broapway.— 
/ Just arrived from England, 
Dr. REENTZ’S splendid ANATOMICAL EXHIBITION. 
400 Models of the most finished Art. 
Lectures at 12, 4 and 8 o’clock, by the celebrated Dr. JACKSON, of London. 
Ps) 6.46. 46.50500060 0845 050400000000 000848 25 cents. 


JHILHARMONIC SOCIETY—SIXTEENTH SEASON, 1857 
—’58.—The Board of Directors respectfully inform their mem- 

bers and the pubiie that the Concerts and Rehearsals will take place, as here- 
e0oe at the Academy of Music. First Pub «Rehearsal, October 10th 
3)4 o’clock P. M. The following orchestral pieces will be rehearsed for the first 
Concert: Spohr’s Symphony, DIE WEIHE DER TOENE, (THE DEDICATION 
OF SOUNDS) ; Overtures to MANFRED, by R. Schumann ; and LEONORA, by 
Beethoven. Conductor, Mr. THEO. EISFELD. By order, 
L. SPIER, Secretary. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











NEW YORK, OCTOBER 3, 1857. 

To Our Reavrrs.—We have several more interesting illus- 
trations of the scenes and incidents in the appalling shipwreck of 
the “Central America,” furnished us by the saved passengers, 
which will be published in our next issue, as we could not get 
them ready in time for the present number. 





To News Acznts anp Dzaters.—The wholesale price of this 
paper at our counter has not been altered. Some of the New 
York wholesale dealers have advanced the price to their cus- 
tomers, but the paper can be obtained of us at our usual rates, 








PRICES AND THE MONEY PRESSURE. 

Tue contraction in financial circles and the difficulty of obtaining 
money continues to increase, extending the field of mercantile 
disaster, and the fear cf a general panic and crash now pervades 
the community. ‘The suspension of specie payments by so 
many banks, led off as it was by the failure of some of the 
institutions that were supposed to be the soundest in the country, 
and which had withstood the financial storms for so many years, 
has led the public to fear that a state of things much worse than 
what now exists is yet to come, and that one common ruin awaits 
all our industrial as well as our speculative interests. In a word, 
the prevailing idea seems to be that the disaftrous scenes of 1837 
are to be again witnessed. 

We do not share these general apprehensions, although we 
cannot close our eyes to the fact that there are many interests 
now based on fictitious foundations which must come down; 
and while they are falling, it is natural that a general want of 
coniidence should pervade the minds of capitalists and bankers, 
and lead them to withdraw their capital from the usual channels 
of circulation. But there is a vastly larger amount of money 
and real wealth in the community than has ever before been 
known, and though its present holders, under the influence of 
fear, may withdraw it from its customary channels, they can- 
not continue to do so for a long period of time; money, like 

verything else, must find use and employment, or it will con- 


sume itself. The present crisis has, therefore, within itself the 
lements of re-action, but these will not and cannot begin to act 
until the false state of things that has been growing up in our 
midst for a scries of years haus been swept away. That it should 


be swept away is requisite for the true prosperity of the country, 





ani the 


that disturb its proper and healthy functions. 
Since the discovery of gold in California and Australia a 
vast quantity of that metal—probably not much less than a 


thousand millions of doliars—has been poured into the channels | 
The increase | 
of the circulation of the worid has not been to that amount, for 
| have we ceded our seat in a crowded city railroad car, and even 
_in cars on longer journeys, to some lady who could not find a 


of the circulating medium of the civilized world. 


the gold has displaced other representatives of value, such as 
paper money, post notes, and so forth. This vast increase of the 
circulating medium of the world disturbed all the relations of 
pre-existing values. The first effect was experienced in the arti- 
cles of commerce usually classed under the head of necessaries 
of life, which roge greatly in value. Wheat from eighty-five 
cents a bushel rapidly advanced to more than two dollars, and 
all its forms of manufacture followed the same impulse. Cotton 
from seven cents 4 pound adyanced to fifteen, and the prices of 
textures in proportion. Sugar more than doubled in price, and 
the like result attended nearly eyery article that enters into gene- 
ral consumption or use. Similar effects naturally attended the 
value of real estate and stocks, and property of every descrip- 
tion. 

This steady advance in rates, or more correctly expressed, this 
steady decline in the relative value between the circulating me- 
dium and property, did not escape the keen percepticn of the 
mercantile and speculative classes, and they made every effort to 
take advantage of it. Consequently operations in staple products 
and preperty, have been entered inte for some time past to an 
unparalleled extent. These have been aided by the continued in- 
crease in the quantity of circulating medium, and the facility of 
obtaining large amounts of money to carry large quantities of the 
productions of industry and property, so that sales at a sacrifice 
should not be forced. While this continued operation has been 
going on, the advance in the reward of labor has not been com- 
mensurate with it, and the result has been that the ability of the 
great mass of the consuming classes to consume these very arti- 
cles has been limited, and their comforts largely reduced. 

Consumption being thus suspended, the re-action upon the spe- 
culative and fabrile interests has come, and prices must go down. 
Their fall carries with them the speculators, and the factitious 
wealth upon which they have been building their brown stone 
and marble palaces; andthe re-action in railroad securities, to 
which we have referred on a former occasion, combines with the 
re-action in the immense land speculations that is now going on, 
to produce a general want of confidence in all business pursuits. 
But this re-action among the speculative interests is for the real 
benefit of the great mass of the community. Prices of food and 
clothing must fall to what they can afford to pay, and the pro- 
ducer to produce them under the present prices of labor. This 
is the true natural level cf an abiding prosperity, and as soon as 
it is reached, confidence will again return, and commerce and in- 
dustry will both reap their just reward. When this comes money 
will be as plenty as it has ever been, and labor and trade will 
both be truly prosperous. 








NATIONAL DEFERENCE TO THE SEX. 


Amone all the appalling incidents of the wreck of the steamship 
Central America, there is one standing out in bold relief from 
the rest, which has been contemplated with unbounded approval 
by our own country, and will not fail to challenge the admiration 
of the whole world. We allude to the fact that the first thought 
of all in that moment of terrible peril was the safety of the women 
and children. Not one of the weaker sex or of the young pledges 
of affeetion were lost. All were saved. More than five hundred 
men stood with death staring them in the face, with the hurricane 
and the lashing ocean around them, yet not one uttered a 
murmur, nor pressed to save himself until all the weaker were 
beyond the peradventure of danger. 

Nor was this proceeding on the part of the suffering passengers 
of the Central America the effect of the exercise of some powerful 
and supreme will over them; it was the natural action in every 
individual bosom of that feeling of deference that everywhere 
characterizes the deportment of Americans towards woman. In 
no country in the world is that deference carried toso higha 
point as with us. It is seen in all the social relations of life; it 
is seen in our places of public assemblage and amusement ; it is 
seen in our cars and railroad stations ; everywhere the feeling is 
“‘ first the ladies,’ and they are first in every American bosom. 
In the case of the Central America, where all were involved in 
one common danger, it has been exhibited in its highest and 
holiest developement; and this fact will always be remembered 
when the lost of this sad event are brought to our minds, and it 
will cling around them to their eternal honor and our own 
national renown. 

While we lament, in conmon with all, the great loss of worthy 
sons that our country has experienced in this sad disaster, we 
cannot but rejoice that in their last moments they exhibited so 
truthful and telling an adhesion to our national traits. It is 
an evidence of the highest civilization that man can give, and 
this we claim for our country and for all classes of our citizens. 
When the sinking steamship sent from her thronged deck the 
women and children that were on board, it was no congregation 
of highly educated and polished men only that obeyed the 
impulse of our national characteristics; there were the poor as 
well as the rich, the uneducated as well as the learned, and all 
exhibited the same self-denying devotion. This is a proof as 
strong as can be demanded, that the same feeling and the same 


instinctive nationality pervaded all alike. Honored then be the 


lost of tne Central America, for through them are we all | 


honored. 


resent fever that possesses the social organization is the | 
symptom of the natural effort of the body to throw off the causes | 








it with any ungenerous or un-American feeling. We would not 
see this national deference to the ladies altered even in a single 
poin:; but we grieve to say that on the part of our ladies it is 
too much the custom to claim these acts of courtesy as a right; 
and when they are conceded, not to acknowledge them even by 
a smile or a simple bow, much less by those always and under 
all circumstances pleasing words, “Thank you.” How often 


seat; and she has taken the place and ridden in comfort and 
ease, without the slightest recognition of the fact that our act 
was one of pure courtesy. On these occasions we never regret 
that we have given up Gur seat; but we do always regret that 
the fair one whom we had honored should be wanting in one of 
those things that most mark the gentle-minded and true lady. 


| We hope those of our fair readers who may read these lines will 


not find us too discourteous. 


CITY GOSSIP. 
RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERERS OF THE CENTRAL AMERICA. 


New Yorks is always foremost in acts of charity. No sooner were 
the facts of the case kuown, and the real wants understood, than a subscrip- 
tion ‘was set on foot, aud some twenty thousand dollars were col ected in a few 
days. Other cities aré following this lead, and we should not be surprised if 
tis¢ subscription in aid of the shipwrecked people reached, before the end of 
the week, to fifty thousand dollars. Let each one give his mite. 

SYMPATHY FOR CAPTAIN HERNDON. 

A meeting of the officers of the Naval and Marine Corps took place 
on the 25th ult., to give expression to their sympathy for the untimely 
fate of the gallant Captain Herndon. Resolutions of condolence with his 
widow were unanimously passed, and also for an appropriate monument to his 
memory, to be erected in the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

A CALL UPON THE LADIES OF AMERICA, 

It is proposed that the ladies of America should take in hand the project ot 
raising a fund for the widow of Captain Herndon. His conduct, so gallant and 
poble in saving the lives of all the women and children on board his unfortu- 
nate ship, deserves some token at the hands of the women of America. We 
hope to see the project taken up with warm intérest, an: carried through with 
spirit toa successful issue. 

THE FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

The twenty-ninth annual Yair of the American Institute is now being held at 
the Crystal Palace. The exhibition is peculiarly rich this year, and the speci- 
mens of American genius and American industry are numerous, and highly 
creditabie to our national character. This Fair is looked forward to with great 
anxiety by thousands, and the most sanguine expectations will this year be 
realized. 

MATERIAL AiD FROM THE BANKS. 

At a meeting of the directors .f the city banks on the 29th ult., it was 
determined, in order to give relief to the mercantile community, to extend 
loans to the amount of five millions. The firm at:itudes assumed by the New 
York and Boston banks will do much to arrest tue present panic and restore 
confidence all over the country. 

THE NEW SINGERS COME. 

The two famous artists, the inimi:able Ronconi and the famous Tagliafico 
arrived by the Canada at Boston on the 24th ult. They complete the materiel 
for the Marshall & Maretzek Italian opera company. Konconi is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest artists living, and cannot failto nake a profound sensation. 
It is rumored that Managers Strikosch & Ullman hope to eff-ct a loan of this 
great man for a few nights. We trust that they will succeed. 

MRS. CUNNINGHAM AGAIN, 

Mrs. Cunningham has petitioned, through her counsel, to have her trial re- 
moved from the Courts of Oyer and Terminer to the Supreme Court, aleging 
that the public prejudice is so much against her, and the leading papers se 
full of animosity, that she could not hope for a fair trial in the first named 
court. 

THE MONEY PANIC IN NEW YORK. 

Every face one meets has a blank look; even your neighbor half shuns you, 
either because he iears you have broken, or he is about to break himeelf 
Shrewd speculators think that about this time good investments may be had 
in Fifth Avenue property, as many of the princely owners have gone or will 
go by tie board. That there will be many ‘vacant places’’ we have not a 
doubt, for a panic like the present always topples over tho e who have out- 
lived their means and sacrificed to appearances the safe comforts of a domes- 
tic home. Much, very much, will be swept away that was rotten and 
unhealthy, but all that was worth preserving will remuin. 

FRANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE. 

The second number of this Mastodon of the monthlies has more than sus- 
tained the sensation created by the appearance of the first number. Every- 
body asks for it, everybody wants it, everybody admires it, and everybody buys 
at. One can scarcely credit that such a multitude ot choice and beauti- 
fully executed engravings can be afforded for twenty-five cents, even 
without the admirable and interesting reading matter—novels, tales, travels, 
anecdotes, humor and fun. While it is certainly the most beautiful, it is un- 
doubtedly the cheapest magazine in the world. Its success has far exceeded 
the most sanguine anticipations of the publisher, who has been unable to 
supply the demands of the agents. The first number is being printed still, 80 
great is the desire to have Frank Lesu&’s New Famity MaGazine from the 
beginning. It is one of the greatest literary successes of the age. 








NAVY. 


Tue United States sloop-of-war Falmouth arrived at Portsmouth, 
N. H., night of 17th ult., from Norfolk. 

The United States frigate St. Lawrence was at Rio Janeiro on the 14th of 
August. 

The United States steam frigate Merrimack, Commander Hitchcock, now at 
the Charlestown Navy Yard, destined to the Pacific Ocean, has received orders 
to sail on the J0th inst. 

The United States sloop-o!-war Preble arrived in Chesapeake Bay on Wednes- 
day last. 

The United States sloop-of-war Cyane arrived at Halifax on the 20th ult. 





OBITUARY. 
Co.toneEt Det died on the 20th ult., at Jacksonville, Florida, of 
disease of the heart. His death was very sudden. He was Collector of the 
Customs at Jacksonville. 

Judge PRropasco ‘ied at Lebanon, Ohio, on the 18th ult., from bilious fever, 
which terminated in typhus. He was a distinguished member of the bar, and 
law partner of Governor Corwin. 

Mr. Wa. A. Aytiné, who is known to all theatre goers as having been & 
prominent actor in the various theatres in New England, died in Lowell, on the 
19th ult., of consumption. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL panic is spreading far and near. The daily list of 
failures sums up an aggregate of commercial misfortune really feariul to cou 
template. In the West there seems positively no money. The crops are bou®- 
tiful beyond precedent; the material from which wealth and prosperity epring* 
is in abundance, but advances cannot be obtained to bring it into market 
Iwo of the principal banks in Philade'phia failed last week, and there was 8 
heavy and determined run upon the other banks, which refused to give cash 
for notes or for bills above the denomination of ten or five. An emerges! 
meeting of the directors of the Philadelphia banks took place on the 25th, a "7 
it was supposed that a general suspension of the banks of Philadelphia wou 





ba determined upon. From all this crashing ani disorder, order may come at 
last, but it can only arise over a thousand wrecks of fortune and credit. 
Movements 1x Forsicy Dry Goops. 
For the Week. 1855. 1856. 1857. 
Entered at the port..............+.- $1 421,104 1,388,676 1,338,201 
Thrown on the market............... 1,560,034 1,475,251 936, 
Since January 1. 1855. 1856. 186T 
Entered at the port..............+. 7013, 587 §1,07-,8 
Thrown on the market..............50,551,746 76,542,913 77,715, 
The Assistant-Treasurer reports, 26th ultimo, as follows: 
Total iscauaiunarses PPPTeTTTTTTTTiTiiT ttt i itt $122 a ¥ 
Total payments .. 2.26 cece cccecececece 0 0600nde0e6s0eeunepeunn ene 
| Total alenee.. ppucnedveadanee ebecsbedecd espe es eqnsuets 9 8a, 
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MUSIC. 


Trautan Opera, Fourteents Street—THe New MANAGEMENT. | 
—We believe ourselves to have been the most consistent, persistent, and earn- 
est antagonist of the old system of management pursued by the gentlemen 
di ectors of the Academy of Music. We pointed out its constant blunders, 
manifold absurdities, and countless meanness. We did al] that we could, 
keeping truth upon one side, and stating only facts, to disgust the pub ie with | 
this amateur cirectorship, and to prepare the way for a more wholesome state | 
of thirgs, and by a transfer of the general management of the concern to 
competent and responsible hands. The total incapacity of mercantile men | 
to conduct the affairs of a place of public amusement—to cater to the peculiar | 
wants of the public—to deal with artists—to control musicians—has been evi- 
denced on many occasions; but the last and crowning evidence of this fact will 
be found in the ruinous and bankrupt state of the Academy of Music up to the 
Jast few months. It had become a byword for “ failure,’’ and its establishment 
upon a paying basis was looked upon as almost an impossibility. A brief 
season last Spring, under the management of Maurice Strakosch, proved, how- 
ever, that by liberal and careful management it was possible to make this 
hitherto unfortunate building yield a profit to its lessee. 

Impressed with this fact, Messrs. Ullman & Strakosch secured the lease of 
the building, and commenced its uncontrolled management. These gentlemen 
have an unequalled experience in the management of operatic and musical 
affairs, and their tact, judgment, and enterprise were equal to the emergency 
of the case, and sufficient to insure success under circumstances even ordinarily 
favorable. Their first and principal endeavor was to inspire the public with 
confidence in the stability of their management, and this endeavor has proved 
perfectly successful, The next, by popularizing the house, and to remove 
trom it the ill odor of failure left it by the incompetent direction, and the 
ultimate result the firm establishment of opera in New York as a people’s 
institution, and the recognition of the Academy of Music as the grand musical 
centre of the city—the temple of Apollo, where music im gli its highest forms, 
the opera, the oratorio, and the symphony will be represented on @ scale of 
grandéur commensurate with the immortal works, and with the wealth, 
intelligence, and taste of the metropolis of the States. 

The opera schemv is already before the public, and it has given satisfaction. 
In its general and particular excellence it has fulfilled the promises of the 
management, and in some respects it is superior to anything that has preceded 
it. There are some important features yet to be brought iorward, and when 
its entire strength is presented to the public, the company will be admirable 
beyond any precedent. That portion of the plan, then, embracing opera, has 
been entirely successful, and the management has received the applause and 
the support of the public. 

The other musical enterprises contemplated by the management are Sunday 
evening concerts, comprising symphonies and oratorios, promenade concerts 
on the most liberal and grandest scale, and a series of the great oratorios, in 
connection with the Sacred Harmonie Society, during Lent, after the manner 
of Lurope and England. <All these enterprises are steps in advance in the 
musical cultivation of the many; they have our cordial sanction, and will re- 
ceive all the support that our public and private inflaence cancommand. The 
interest of the public is thoroughly awakened to the broad and comprehensive 
plans of the management of the Academy of Music, for their social and intel- 
leciual amusement, and will support it in the same +pirit in which it is con- 
cvived, and New York will at last have a great musical institution equal to all 
its wants, with a management which will anticipate and gratify all its desires. 

IraLiAN OpEraA.—The most noticeable features at this establishment during 
the past week were the performance of the “Jl Barbiere di Seviglia’’ and 
‘“Ernani.’’? In “Tl Barbiere,’’ La Grange is truly admirable. Her singing is a 
triumph of elaborate vocalization from the first note to the last. She revels in 
difficulties which dazzle and astonish, throwing off showers of sky-rockety 
cadenzes without even the appearance of an effort. She is truly a great 
artist, and richly deserves her universal popularity and esteem. Labocetta’s 
Il Conte was a most charming representation. He executed the florid music 
of the role better than it has ever been executed upon the Italian stage in this 
city. He achieved a decided success. Gassier made a most excellent Barber, 
aud was entirely acceptable, even when we remember the great men who have 
d him in that character. He has spirit and vivacity, which with his 
sible voice and admirable acting, supply every necessary qualification for 
the character. Signor Rocco, who is advancing by rapid strides in public esti- 
mation, was excellent as that persecuted old curmudgeon, Il Dottore, and 
ed the picture so admirably colored by the several artists. It was in 
every respect a delightful and successful performance. 

On Saturday evening our admired and popular Frezzolini will make her first 
appearance in “ Lucia di Lammermoor.’’ Great as was her success in ‘ L’Elisir 
d’Amore,’’ we are inclined to think that in ‘‘ Lucia’’ she will be still more suc- 
ceesiul. It is a character every way suited to her powers, and we anticipate 
the highest gratification from her representation. A brilliaut and crowded 
house may be anticipated. 

Graxp ComBination Concert aT Ninto’s.—The managers of the Opera House, 
Messrs. Str: van, will unite with M. Thalberg in a Grand Combi- 
nation Concert at 8 Saloon, on Friday evening, Oct. 2d. The following 
artists will appear ille. Erminie Trezzolina, (her first appeirance in the 
concert room in America,) Sigismund Thalberg, Henri Vieuxtemps, Signor 
Roceo and Maurice Strakosch. This is indeed a combination quite irresistible 

iitsatiraction. It is not necessary to advise our readers to go, for all who 
can will certainly be present. 

Suxpay EventnG Concert at THe AcapEeMy.—The first Sunday evening Con- 
ceri, under the direciion of the managers of the Academy, will take place next 
Sunday (to-morrow) evening, October 4th. Th» work given will be Rossini's 
“Stabat Mater,’”? an. the principal singers will be Madame La Grange (her 
first ay pearance in sacred music), Mdlle. Felicita Vestvali, Madame Sirakosch ; 
Signori Labocetta, Gassier, Scola, Barilli and Roeco. There will be a chorus of 
fifty singers, and a grand orchestra of sixty performers. Besides the ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater”? the orchestra will perform, under the direction of Mr. Anschutz, 
Beethoven’s wonderful Symphony, ‘‘the Pastorale,”? and also Meyerbeer’s 
‘* Marche Sacré,”’ from ‘fl Prophete.’”’? This is a most admirable programme, 
and worthy of the most liberal public pitronage. This concert on the Sabbath 
evening, springing as it does from the management of the opera, will meet 
with the attention of a class of our citizens which no other entertainment of the 
kind ever commanded. The source from whence it springs is an assurance to 
all that everything will be conducted with a perfect and commendable decorum, 
and we are sincerely glad to learn that many of our most influential and 
respected families and clergymen have determined to give these concerts the 
benefit of their countenance and support. ‘This is as it should be, and this was 
only needed to render these concerts what they are intended to be, a rational 
and intelectual recreation after the solemn services of the day. We most 
earnestly advise all who would forward this regenerative enterprise to support 
it by their presence on Sunday evening next. 































DRAMA. 


3ROADWAY THEATRE.—The engagement of Mr. Charles Mathews 
terminates this week. It has proved in every sense of the word a success. 
‘The house has been crowded nightly, and the actor has received all the honors 
that a delighted public could bestow upon him, while the management has 
reaped a rich harvest of the circulating medium. Mr. Mathews will visit the 
various theatres under the control of Mr. Marshall, and elsewhere, and we pre- 
dict for him a course of triumphant success. It has commenced in New York, 
and will attend him everywhere throughout the country. 

The great Ronzani Ballet Troupe will commence its performances at this 
establishment on Monday evening next, October 5th. This renowned troupe 
is composed of nearly two hundred choreographic artists, many of them of 
great celebrity, and a1 of them excellent and accomplished in their depart- 
ments. Together they form the most perfect ballet troupe that has ever ap- 
peared in America. We would have our readers remember Monday evening, 
at the Broadway Theatre, and in the meantime we quote the remarks of the 
management : 

“It has often been a subject of remark, and also of regret, that although 
many brilliant celebrities have at various times appeared amongst us, their 
best efforts have but too often been sensibly crippled from the want of suitable 
auxiliary aid. The rapid advance which has also recently taken place in the 
public appreciation of the Fine Arts generally, imperatively demands that 
any presentation of Art, whether dramatic, operatic or choreographic, to be 
permanently successful, should be perfect in detail, harmonious in its combi- 
nations, and should not be offered to the public in fragmentary instalments. 
The management, fully sensible of this important fact, have entered into a con- 
tract with the celebrated Signor Ronzani, together with his powerful Troupe, 
for the production of a series of Pantomimes, both serious and comic. These 
lantomimes are not to be confounded with those light ‘ Divertissements’ and 
ballets of action which have at various times been offered to the public. They 
ire essentially high standard dramas, performed entirely in Pantomime, each 
and every character being sustained by an artist of the highest eminence, 
aided by new and powertul scenery, gorgeous costumes, novel mechanical ef- 

*, and supported by an auxiliary force of nearly two hundred persons.’’ 

LaurA K»eEnk’s THEATRE —Two new pieces were produced here on Monday 








evening, and both were the work of resident authors. The first was a musi- 
cal and military extravaganza, from the pen of G. EP. Wilkins, Esq., enti- 
tled “ The Siam Life Guard.’’ We shall not spoil the intention of the author 

ecording a plot—its omission is the cream of the joke. It is saii to have been 


n from the French, but how could that be, when there was nothing to 
in what was not taken from the French will be found the fun and the 

t is full of local hits, which were keenly relished by the audience. 
ir. Jefferson was supremely funny as the Yankee Photographist, who, cast 
awey upon “ Siam’s sea-girt shore,’’ is, after, we should say, a somewhat su- 
periiciel examination, received into the ‘‘ Siam Female Light Guard” as one of 








he corps. The “ Light Guard’? is composed of a score or so of very handsome 
ner th good figures, irreproachable legs, and decidedly unique dresses. 
They went through their evolutions with spirit, and were warmly applauded 
by the audience. The scenery is beautiful and the dresses costly. The other 
characters were supported in exce llent sty le by Miss Laura Keene, Mr. Bur- 


nett, the Mis 


women, W 





piece is really an amusing trifle, and was decidedly successful. The new 
laree, ‘‘ Nothing to Nurse,’’ by Mr. Walcott, we were unable to see, but we 
hear that it was clever and successful. 


NipLo’s GARDEN.—The entertainment at this popular place of amusement 
continues up to ite regular standard of high excellence. Mdlle. Rolla délights 
the visitors four times each week by her choice ballets and exquisite dancing; 


and the wonderful Ravel Family, with Madame Mouplaisir and M. Marzettt and 
Niblo’s Garden is a great institution. 


their unequalled attrac'ions. 


es Wells, Thompson, Taylor, Jeiflerson and Mr. Peters. The | 


| 


Otymric Tee, Broapway.—The ‘Star Company’’ at the little Olympic 


| frIc THEA’ 
| theatre keeps up the excitement of their patrons by a constant change of clever 


and amusing pieces. Mrs. Charles Howard is the pet star of this establishment, 
and delights her audience by the charming versatility of her talent, and T. R. 
Johnstone keeps them in a roar of laughter by his broad humor and irresistible 
fun. There are many capital actors and actresses in this company, and the 
Broadway Olympic is well worth a visit. 

Grorce Carty anp Woop’s Minstrets.—‘‘ Unprecedented houses. New 
songs and dances. Smallest banjo player inthe world. Grenadier and washer- 
woman. Banjo, flute, and other solos. Return fromNicaragua. Quintessence 
of old Virginny. Alabama festival. Comprising the most diversified and 
pleasing Ethiopian entertainment ever given in this country. Concluding each 
evening with a favorite comedy or farce.’’ Such is the order of amusements 
every evening at this Temple of Momus. Need we advise our readers to 
visit it? 

Barnum’s American MuseumM.—The entertainments which have attracted such 
crowds to this establishment during the two past weeks will be continued. 
The success of the clever actress and charming vocalist, the Welsh Nightin- 
gale, has proved genuine and richly deserved. The Aquaria, the chromic fire- 
works, and the other remarkably interesting features of the performances 
retain their popularity and win countless new admirers every day. It is a rare 
place for those whowseek amusement. 

Fair OF THE AMERICAN InstITUTE.—The annual Fair of the American Jnstitute 
is now being held at the Crystal Palace. It would be vain to attempt to 
describe its varied and countless attractions—their name is legion. "We would 
mention, however, that in the evening, in addition to the regular attractions, 
Dodworth’s full cornet band performs a delightful concert. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 
A SPRINGFIZLD (II1.) journal states that south of that place, on the 
railroads, some of the farmers are offering their corn at fifteen cents per bushel, 


in the field; others at five dollars per acre. The indications are, unless frosts 
set in early, that tho corn crop wil be enormously lerge. 


The imports of the United States the last fiscal year amounted to 
$360,890,141; the exports were $365,949,144. The exports exceeded the im- 
ports $2,059,003, although the latter were larger than for any previous year 
since the settlement of the country. 


The Washington Star publishes additional facts concerning the 
melancholy death of Senator Rusk. It seems that he was suffering at the 
time most grievously from a carbuncle on the back of his neck, which for 
sixty days had bafiled the skiil of his physician, and bade fair, unless arrested 
soon, to terminate in his death. He had been suffering intensely from it on 
the day he committed the fatal act, and it was believed by those around him 
that the agonies of the disease, added to the belief that it would deprive him 
of life in less than thirty days, had much to do in bringing about his resolution 
to make way with himself. 


The hog cholera is raging near Goshen, Kentucky. 
The Houston (Texas) Telegraph of the 4th ult. states that cotton 


picking was actively progressing, and that more cotton would be raised this 
year in Texas than in any previous year. It also states that the sugar crop 
will not be over three quarters of the usual average. 


The yellow fever has broke out at Key West. 


A robbery was perpetrated at the Jarrett House, St. Anthony, 
last week, which in boldness eclipses any similar enterprise of modern times. 
Col. H. Wiltse, hearing somebody knocking around in the hall near his room 
at an unreasonable hour, and suspecting it might be some villain who meant 
to rob him, rose from his bed, fixed the door of his room open, got his brace of 
pistols and prepared them “ for an emergency,’ then sat down on the bed to 
wait for the anticipated scamp to present himself. In this position he fell 
asleep! and while enjoying a perpendicular dream (probably of a robber 
writhing with a bullet in bis thorax) the ungrateful and inconsiderate vaga- 
bond aforesaid walked into the room through the oped door, helped himself to 
a new dress coat, two pairs of pantaloons, and a vest, pocketed six dollars and 
fifty cents in money, deliberately became an accomplice of procrastination (the 
thief of time), by stealing a valuable gold watch, took the gold studs out of the 
shirt of the .1umberer, and reluctantly departed! Mr. W. awoke just in time 
to find his “‘ vic 1im’? vamosed, and himself minus property to the amount of 
$200 or $309. In act, almost everything in the room Aad ** gone off,’’ except 
his faithful pistols, which were firmly gras in either hand, ready capped 
and cocked! ‘Ihe funny gentleman with the dark lantern has not been seen 
or heard of since. 


The people of Stanford, Conn., were recently terribly frightened 
by an object in the air, which they supposed to be a water-spout. It turned 
out to be a large balloon, with fifty advertising circulars appended to it. 


The long established banking-house of Messrs. Praiso & Nourse, 
Washington, suspended last week, owing to difficulty in raising money on their 
securities. They have made an assignment, and it is represented that their 
assets largely exceed their liabilities. 


The Massachusetts railroads seem to have at last realized what has 
been so long sought—a cval-burning locomotive, which burns all the gas it 
distils, saves more than half the expense of fuel, manifests no disposition to 
burn out her fire-box, and is as reliable as any wood engine for a uniform pres- 
sure of steam, at any desirable amount. The Railway Times of Boston says 
there is no mistake in the matter, and that the woods may now grow, for the 
coai-burning problem is solved. if so, we shall hear more about ft. 


The New York Shipping and Commercial List has prepared its 
annual statement of the cotton crop. The total receipts at all the shipping 
ports for the year ending August 31st, were 2,929,519 bales, showing a decrease 
of 588,326 bales as compared with the crop of last year. The total exports from 
the United States to foreign ports during the year ending August 31st, were 
2,252,657 bales. The amount consumed in the Northern States during the 
year is stated to be about 702,138; in the Southern, 150,000 bales. It is thought, 
from present appearances, that the crop this year will at least be 3,800,000 
bales—or 360,481 bales more than last year, and over 200,000 less than in the 
year 1856. 


The Citizen Bank of Smead, Collard & Hughes, of Cincinnati, 
suspended last week. They have issued circulars stating the cause to be the 
illness of the senior partner, and the present crisis in money affairs. 


The passenger locomotive Greyhound, drawing the 2°10 lightning 
express train from Chicago, lately came into the depdt with a noveland un- 
willing passenger on board. This was no less than a large ram, who was 
ensconced on the front of the engine, standing upon his feet, and leani 
against the end of the boiler. He looked around upon the crowd as he ente 
the depdt in the most unconcerned possible, and d to think that 
the mighty machine upon which he rode was made for his especial accommoda- 
tion. He had been struck by the cow-catcher at Dearborn station, ten miles 
from this city, and was thrown up on the front of the locomotive, when he 
recovered his feet, and rode safely over the whole distance. He received a 
severe cut on the hind leg, which was al! the damage sustained. The locomo- 
tive ran through a flock of a hundred and thirty, killing twenty-five or thirty of 
them. The owner is a man named Hamilton, who was on his way to lo 
with them. 


A strong, healthy fellow was arrested at Albany, on the 10th ult., 
in the act of begging. He gave his name as Wm. Golden, says he was born in 
Scotland, is a stone-cutter by trade, is a citizen of the world, and gets a li 
by asking for it. Mr. Golden was willing to go to jail, but not to be searched. 
A search was ordered, however, when it was found he was a regular swindler. 
On his person was found the following property Seven $20 gold pieces, $140; 
bank bills, $6; seven eagles, $70; six eagles, $30; five quarter eagles, 
$12 50; seven $1 pieces, $7; silver and other change, $37; whole amount, 
$302 50. He was sent to the penitentiary for six months. 


The wife of Montgomery Landt, of Kistatom, Greene county, New 
York, a few days since presented her liege lord with three fine boys at a single 
birth. ‘This is the third time within three years that she has given birth to 
three, thus having nine children in three years. 


The Rev. George H. Doane, son of the Episcopal Bishop of New 
Jersey, was on Sunday, the 12th imst., ordained a priest of the Roman Cathelic 
church, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Newark, N.J., in presence of a very large 
coucourse of spectators. Mr. Doane has recently returned from Rome. 


Many cornfields in Lichfield county are entirely ruined by the 
frost of last week. In several they were cutting and stacking ft for winter 
cattle fodder. On the high grounds corn looked well, and should the fine 
weaiher continue, we shall have a fine crop. Potatoes all gone. 


Among other properties owned by Mr. J. Watson, of Philadelphia, 
are two houses in the vicinity of Bristol. Among the celebrities of Bristol are 
its mosquitoes. The Bristol people describe those animals as being es ly 
ferocious, and a terrible scourge during the muggimess of an ap; ing 
Equinox. To get rid of them, Mr. Watson’s tenants adopted a plan which, in 
point of effectiveness, needs ne improvement. They removed the furniture 
from the lower apartments, and then strewing straw about the floors, set it on 
fire. In an hour afterwards every mosquito was destroyed. We regret to add, 
however, that the bouses shared the same fate—both were burnt to theground. 
This, we think, comes under the head of a “‘ Desperate Remedy.” 


A very large brown eagle was shot at on the west bank of the 
Connecticut, in Suffield, some time ago, by Mr. Lewis Gunn of that town. 
The eagle fell—his wing only being b . Going up to him, Mr. Gunn en- 
deavored to capture him by holding his head down with the breech of his gun 
upon the bird’s neck and his right foot upon his legs and claws; but the en- 
raged bird actually drove his talons through the sole and upper side of one of 
the man’s heavy India rubber boots, which were happily so large that the 
claws missed his foot. He finally secured the eagle, and has him now alive 
and hearty. The wings measure from tip to tip sevem feet; his nis is long, 
strong ‘and hooked, bright yellow except near the tip, where it . 
shiny lack. His broken wing is almost well. The lives upon mice, 
squirrels, &e., and makes nothing of tearing a red squirrel in two pieces with 
one stroke of his claw, and then swallowing him at two gulps. 

The Agricultural Bank of Tennessee, at Brownsville, has failed. 
Its principal stockholder was A. J. Stevens, of lowa, where its circulation 
mainly was. He broke and the bank went with him. 











CHESS. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents will cblige us by sending in their favors as early as convenient on 
receiving their paper. 

Incognito, Boston.—One of the games, for which you have our sincere thanks, 
will appear in our next, with vur own notes appended. Of the publication 
alluded to we could not say, but we hope it will, because ably conducted. 
We reluctantly have to inform you that the problem intended for—(no mat- 
ter, we are understood) is unsound; we have found a varied solution in 
three instead of four moves. The other is pretty, yet not difficult enough. 
If you raise no objection, we will reserve it for ah enigma. Please forward 
your addrese—we wish to send you the varied solution of your last, as well 
as another which you ask for in your letter. 

T. M. Browy, Penn Yan.—Accept our thanks for those two problems. Cast 
our eyes over our columns, where you will see a very pretty concoction. 
Ve have not had leisure to examine the other. Is it your intention to be 

present at the coming Chess Tournament? We want all branches of the 
Fraternity well represented. Come, by all means. 


WINFIELD SuirH, Milwaukee.—Our thanks for the game received. 
with due cousidération in our next. 


“ AMATEURS,’’ Washington City, D. C.—We purposely defer our answer to your 
last until our next issue. We wish to reply at length. 


T. L., Newburgh.—The New York Chess Club helds its snegtings nightly at the 
St. Denis Hotel, under the auspices of Mr. D. Julien, its lively and good- 
humored proprietor. It is a temporary arrang' t until the Ist of October 
next, when the Club will then go back to its old quarters—the house of Mr. 
Secretary Perrin, No. 19 East Twelfth street, a short distance from Broadway . 


Law Srcpent, Yale.—The position sent for our consideration, apart of its being 
faulty, is no problem at ali—being @ series of yery common-placed checks, 
which you earnestly call a solution. Moreover, th solvable in two instead 
of five moves. There is room for improvement. 


N. Maracas, Esq.—Dear Sir : Please allow me, as a beginner in the game of 
Chess, to ask you a single question. Does the fact that a piece which cannot 
be moved, neutralize its checking power, as seen in the annexed diagram? 
Suppose White to move his Kt to K Kt 5, attacking Black’s Q, does he dis- 
cover check with his Q, alihouch that piece cannot be moved?’ By answer- 
ing this, through the columns of Frank Leslie’s, you will greatly ovlige your 
obedient servant, Joun A. TOMPKINS. 

It is immaterial how many pieces attack the Q—her power of checking is 
still the same. You can capture, if so disposed, the offending piece, provided 
a single check is givenat the time. We will give you an example of double 
check, and the power of the Q. Place the following pieces on your board : 


It will meet 





WHITE. BLACK. 
KatK Bsq K at K sq 
QatK2 QatKR4 
BatK4 Rat K RT 
P at QBG tat QB7 


Bat kh B sq 

Jat QkKkt 4 

Kt at Q «q 

KtatK BS 
The Q, being thus attacked by five pieces, still retains her checking powers, 
and moreover, will discover double checkmate by playing B to K Kt 6. You 
may readily see that neither piece can be captured. It should not be Chess 
were it otherwise. 

J. A. P., Salem, Mass.—Thanks for your reciprocal missive. When we have 
leisure, our next will contain some information relative to certain matters 
which may not a little surprise you. How is Chess flourishing in the land ot 
the Pilgrims? Just received your last. We will reply by mail. 

W. W. K., St. Louis.—Your kind letter has just reached us. Look out for our 
next. 

8&~ Many inquiries have been made, and are being made, after the health and 
whereabouts of W. J. A. Fuller, Esq., so long tue able editor of our Chess 
column. Friend F., some months ago, became melancholy, dyspeptic and 
unkindly disposed, and as the best manner to gratify his feelings, he has 
turned into a lawyer, and the progress he has made has astonished his most 
sanguine friends. His second day’s reading of Blackstone, or shis intuitive 
knowledge, caused him to pronounce, that it was always safe for counsel to 
take their retaining fee in advance. His recent appearance before the 
Supreme Court occasioned an agreeable surprise to his numerous friends, 
He opened his first case as follows : 

‘« May it please the Court, my antagonist—or client, rather—comes into 
this game—court I should say—with the understanding that he can win—gain 
his cause I mean—while I have a Queen and both Bishops the advantage— 
I intended to say the law and common sense on my side. I shall play out 
this match—plead the case, your honor—with the entire strength of my 
hand. I look upon the fact of my client’s being a widow, and poor, as equal 
to ‘a passed Pawn,’ and the fact that she should win, must checkmate the 
gentleman on the other side, and get a deci*ion in my ‘favor.’ 

The Judge, being an old fogy, was perfectly confounded at the new legal 
terms he heard, and consulted several law books to get at their meaning. 
In the meantime, the case was adjourned over to the next term, and our 
friend F. went on his way rejoicing, remarking, that the law was the perfee- 
tion of human reason, and Ciess was considerable pumpkins. 


PROBLEM XCYV.—By T. M. Brown, Penn Yan.—White to play 
and mate in four moves. 
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Correspondence between G. N. 


Game XCV.—(Gu1000 Prano.)— Played b: 
mmeaced February 27, 


Cenex, of Syracuse, and two amateurs of Utica. 
1867; ended May Ist. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Utica. Utica. Syracuse. 
1PtoK4 Ptok 16 RtoK PwmKBS 
2KtwKBS KttoQB3s 17 BwKB2 QwkK2 
3 BwoQB4 BtoQbB4 18 KitoQBs P to K R 4 (e) 
4PtoQBs Kt toK B3 19 Qt QR4(f) BtoK sq 
eres P tks P 20 PtoQkt4 QtoK3 
6PtoK5 PtoQ4 21 QteoQKts BtoQ2 
7 BtoQ kts KttoK5 22 QKttoK?2 PtoKRS5 
8 Btks Kt(ch) PtksB 2BEKttoKB PtoQR4 
9 P tke P BtoQKt3 24 K Kt tks Kt R P tks Kt 
10 Castles Bto K Kt5 26 B tka P P tks B 
ll BtoK3 Castles (a) 2 PweQRS QwKR3 
12 PtoKR3 BtooKR4 27 Kto Kt2 B tks K Kt P 
138 PtoK Kt4 Bto K Kt3 28 BP tks B B tks QP 
14 K Kt toR 2 (6) Pte K B4 (c) 22 QRwQ Syracuse announced 
16 PtoK BS (ad) Kite Kté mate in four moves (g) 


NOTES TO GAME XCV. 

(a) Up te this point the début of this partie is move for move a “book 
0} .” In a game by correspondence, this train of play is necessary, else 
the wanderer from the “ beaten track’’ may incur some penalty. 

(b) Too soon, Utica. In our humble belief you should unhesitatingly have 
developed your game on the Q’s side. What benefit can accrue from those two 
pieces remaining in their present inactivity? 

c) Mr. C.’s game is already preferable to that of the adverse party. 

( : . ly bad play; better have taken P en passant, followed then with 

P 4 
¢) Mr. C. displays skill and a determination to storm the enemy’s quarters. 

7) This move is not at all commendable; the Q is now too remotetrom the 
field of battle. Her ladyship might be taken off the board for all the good she 
does in her present position. 

9)  ¢ plays the ending of this game very prettily, and highly creditable 
to his skill. 
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TUE APPKARANCE OF THE *‘ CENTRAL AMERICA, CAPT. WM, 


THE LOSS OF THE CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Taz Central America was the richest ship, passengers and cargo 
considered, that was ever engulphed in the waves of the sea; 
many circumstances connected with her loss—the heroism of her 
commander—the self-sacrificing spirit displayed by the passen- 
gers—the rescue of the women, were incidents worthy of the 
awtul character of the event, and will assist to embalm the 
circumstances in immortal memory. The announcement in New 
York, by telegraph from New Orleans, that the fated ship had 
arrived at Havana, early informed the public that some accident 
must necessarily have happened in her passage from that port to 
the Belize; but the idea that she was wrecked, that her rich 
freight of humanity and gold was lost, never entered into tne 
mind of the most alarmed; and when the announcement was 
made that the Central America had toundered at sea and all on 
board had perished, it struck upon the hearts of the community 
with appalling effect—it seemed as if a dark cloud had settled 
over the city, the money panic ceased to be thought of, the ordi- 
nary associations of business for the moment were suspended, 





U SCENE OF THE CATASTROPHE AFTER THE SINKING OF THE SHIP 
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LOSS OFj}|THE CENTRAL AMERICA. 
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‘.0'CGLAPHED BY MEAS" BROTH! RS. 


| and people, pale and breathless, speculated upon the over whelm- 
ing disaster. 

The storm which destroyed the Central America commenced 
on Wednesday, the 9th of September, off the shores of Florida, 
and between that day and the following Sunday it swept the en- 
tire coast from Cape Canaveral to Cape Hatteras. ‘I'he Central 
America left the port of Havana on the morning of the 

| 8th, and was therefore literally midway of her route when she 
met the gathering tempest. The vessel was built in the city of 
New York, in the year 1853, and was called the George Law, in 
compliment to Mr. Law, under whose superintendance the ship 
was built ; that gentleman’s interest in the company that owned 
| her ceased in 1854, when, by permission of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, and an act of Congress, the name was changed to the 
Central America. In July last she went into the balance dock, and 
| was thoroughly overhauled. Her commander, Capt. Herndon, of 
the U. S. Navy, was one of the most efficient and prudent com- 
mandersin the service; as farashuman foresight could guard against 
accident, everything had been done by her owners to secure the 
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WOMEN VASBSENG*RS OF THE 


safety of the ship against any 
possible accident of the seas, 
When the Central America left 
Havana, she had on board four 
hundred and ninety-two passen- 
gers; of these one hundred and 
sixty-six were saved; the total 
number of those lost being three 
hundred and twenty-six persons ; 
the treasure she had on board 
has been estimated at nearly two 
tujllions; the vessel was valued 
at two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars; she was the first ship 
ever lost in the California line of 
steamers. 


The loss of the Central Ame- 
rica has no parallel in the annals 
of American steamship naviga- 
tion. The nearest approach is 
the disaster which befel the steam- 
ship Aretic, in 1854, by which 
three hundred and fifty lives 
were lost. The steamship San 
¥roncisco, belonging to the same 
¢ompany as the Central America, 
foundered in December, 1853, 
under cireumstances similar in 
many respects to the disaster 
which has just occurred, but the 
loss of life was much less—not 
varying far from two hundred, 
including one hundred and fifty 
troops. The record of steamship 
disasters during the past ten 
years, shows that sixteen first- 
Class American steamers have 
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| the most stout-hearted 
| to lose their self-con- 


| agonizing joy, where 


; The serene c>lmness 
| that rested on each 
| cheek, making it pale 
|as lead, but stern as 


| ment, profuse tears, the 
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been wrecked, and that their loss has been 
attended by the destruction of nearly two 
me thousand lives ? 


The storm commenced on the morning 
" of Wednesday, the 9th, and continued 

} increase until the ship became unmanageable. 
About half-past five o’clock on Friday after- 

—, noon the captain ordered the foremast to be 
—, cut away, in hopes that it would right the 
—> ship; she was then listed over to the leeward, 
==; so that people could not walk the deck. At 
this time the passengers, including many of 
the women, were heroically engaged in what- 
ever work about the ship they ceuld do 
to facilitate its safety, and those who were 
not engaged on deck were busied in bailing 
water out of the ship’s hold. Saturday, the 
12th, dawned upon the passengers still en- 
gaged in bailing, but all was of no avail, the 
water was increasing rapidly. Throughout 
all these long continued trying days and 
nights Captain Herndon was untiring in his 
exertions, and with the appearance of the 
greatest cheerfulness encouraged all to their 
work. The men, especially the cabin pas- 
sengers, at this time found their strength 
failing them; the women remained calm, 
and seemed to be resigned to death. At noon 
the weather moderated a little, and a cry 
went throughout the ship of a sail! a sail! 
which created the greatest excitement. The 
effect of sudden hope 
where all before was 
rife with death caused 


trol. There was shriek- 
ing, crying, weeping, 


late was nothing but 
the agonies of death. 


steel, was displaced by 
the flush of excite- 


embraces of friends, 
mothers, children, hus- 
bands and wives. Then 
terrible fear followed, 
that the sea was so 
high the vessel offering 
succor could not be 
reached. 

The brig, though 
badly damaged by the 
storm, answered the 
signal of distress, and LOWERING WOMEN INTO THE BOATS. 
passed by the Central 
America within a mile of her stern. Many 
of the passengers, who had been constantly 
at work without eating for two or three days, 
now recovered thelr appetites, and partook 
heartily of such food as offered. Captain 
Herndon, having announced his determina- 
tion to remain the last man on the ship, de- 
cided first to save the women, which resolution 
was cordially seconded by the passengers. At 
one o'clock the captain’s boy entered the 
cabin and told the ladies that they must 
come on deck ; many, in anticipation of this 
order, had already relieved themselves of all 
unnecessary clothing. Others, as if to illus- 
trate how little value was the gold, brought 
out bags (not entrusted to the purser), and 
scattered it on the floor, asking all who wanted 
money to help themselves. The moment the 





over them. The first boat lowered was dashed 
in, the second swamped and lost. All things 
being in readiness, the women were let down 
into the boats by a kind of rope-chain; a 
noose was passed round their feet and dress ; 
there was nothing to support their backs; 
they then seized a rope which came down in 
front with their hands. The boat could only 
approach the steamer between the waves, so 
they had to remain suspended sometimes 
while the wave passed. ‘These waves would 


‘‘ORNTRAL AMERICA’? ASLEEP UPON THE DYCK or THe 180 drive them under the side of the steamer ; 
BRIG ‘‘ MARINE,”’ 


the cook was hurt considerably that way; she 





"THE BRIG ‘“‘MARINE,’’ OF BOSTON, WAITING FOR THE PASSENGERS OF THE ‘“jCENTRAL AMERICA," 


women reached the deck the sea washed | 


died on the home passage, probably from the fright she received ; 
she had no bruises. The women were placed in the bottom of the 
boats and rowed to the Marine, the spray dashing over them all 
the time; the oarsmen were first rate hands or they would 


never have reached the brig. Thirty women, twenty-six children 





CAPT. HERNDON ON THE WHEEL-HOUSE OF THE “CENTRAL AMERICA’ 
FIRING A ROCKET. 


and a number of men were thus conveyed on board the Marine. 
The first passengers got on board of the brig at half-past two 
o'clock on Saturday, Sept. 12, the last just before dark in the 
evening. 

About two o’clock on Friday, the engines of the steamer 
stopped, and the ship fell off, helpless, into the trough of the sea. 
The direct cause of the stoppage of the engines was the neglect 
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PORTRAIT OF ONE OF THE SURVIVORS OF THE ‘‘ CENTRAL AMERICA.”’ 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY FREDRICKS. 


of the fire and engine department in getting coal along from the 
bunkers to the fire-room fast enough to keep up the fires, conse- 
quently, all the engines stopped, as well as all the pumps at- 
tached to the engines. Companies were organized to pass the 
coal along, but before the fires went out the water became sa 
heated in the hold of the ship, and the steam engendered was 80 





great, that this work had to cease. No labor was now done but 
bailing, and that ‘was carried 


practical benefit, so far as the 
relief of the ship was con- 
cerned. 


On Saturday, about two hours 
before the sinking of the steamer, 
a schooner (since known to be 
the Eldorado, of Boston) came 
near, but could render no assist- 
ance. The last that was seen 
of Captain Herndon was his 
standing on the top of the 
wheel-house attempting to fire 
a rocket as a si of distress, 
In this position he remained 
when the vessel went down, 
As she began to settle, some of 
the passengers jumped over and 
endeavored to get clear of the 
anticipated engulphing of the 
waves. No one shrieked or 
cried, but all stood calm, and 
resolutely met their fate. Sud- 
denly the ship, as if in anagony 
of death herself, made a plunge, 
her interior gave one gigantic 
death-rattle, the next instant 
disappeared, leaving nearly 500 
human beings floating in dark- 
ness upon the fathomless ocean. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—A MESSAGE FROM JACK. 


“‘Hiz’s come at last, Bella,” said Kellett, as tired and weary, he 
entered the little cottage one night after dark. *‘I waited till [ saw 
him come out of the station at Westland row, and drive off to his 
house.” 

“Did he see you, papa?—did he speak to you?” asked she, 
eagerly. 

** See me—speak to me! It’s little he was thinking of me, darl- 
ing ! with Lord Glengariff shaking one of his hands, and Sir Samuel 
Downie squeezing the other, and a dozen more crying out, ‘ Wel- 
come home. Mr. Dunn! it is happy we are to see you looking so 
well; we were afraid you were forgetting poor Ireland and not 
coming back to us!’ And by that time the carmen took up the 
chorus, and began cheering and hurraing, ‘ Long life and more 

ower to Davenport Dunn!’ I give you my word, you’d have thought 
it was Daniel O’Connell, or, at least a new Lord-Lieutenant, if you 
saw the uproar and excitement there was about him.” 

** And he—how did he take it ?”’ asked she. 

‘Just as cool as if he had a born right to it all. 
very much—most kind of you,’ he muttered, with a little smile and 
a waive of his hand, as much as to say, ‘ There now, that'll do. 
Don’t you see that I’m travelling incog., and don’t want any more 
homage ?’”’ 

“Oh, no, papa—not that—it was rather like humility-— 

‘¢ Humility!” said he, bursting into a bitter laugh—* you know 
the man well! Humility! there are not ten noblemen in Ireland 
this minute have the pride and impudence of that man. If you saw 
the way he walked down the steps to his carriage—giving a little nod 
here and a little smile there—maybe offering two fingers to some one 
of rank in the crowd—you'd say, * There’s a prince coming home to 
his own country—see how, in ail their joy, he won’t let them be too 
familiar with him!’” 

“* Are you quite just—quite fair in all this, dearest papa?” 

‘‘ Well, | suppose I’m not,” said he, testily. ‘It’s more likely 
the fault lies in myself—a poor, broken-down country gentleman, 
looking at everything on the dark side, thinking of the time when 
his own family were something in the land, and Mr. Davenport 
Dunn very lucky if he got leave to sit down in the servants’ hall. 
Nothing more likely than that !’’ added he, bitterly, as he walked up 
and down the little room in moody displeasure. 

‘* No, no, papa, you mistake me,” said she, looking affectionately 
athim. ‘* What I meant was this, that toa man so burdened with 
weighty cares—one whose brain carries so many great schemes and 
enterprises—a sense of humility, proud enough in its way, might 
naturally mingle with all the pleasures of the moment, whispering 
as it were to his heart, ‘ Be not carried away by this flattery, be not 
carried away by your own esteem; it is less you than the work you 
are destined for that men are honoring. While they seem to cheer 
the pilot, it is rather the glorious ocean to which he is guiding them 
that they address their salutations.’ Might not some such con- 
sciousness as this have moved him at such a time ?”’ 

** Indeed, I don’t know, and I don’t much care,”’ said Kellett, sul- 
kily. ‘I suppose people don’t feel, now-a-days, the way they used 
when I was young. There’s new inventions in everything.” 

‘‘ Tiuman nature is the same in all ages!” said she, faintly. 

‘Faith, and so much the worse for it, Bella. There’s more bad 
than good in life—more cruelty, and avarice, and falsehood, than 
there’s kindness, benevolence, and honesty. For one good-natured 
act I’ve met with, haven’t I met twenty, thirty, no, but fifty, speci- 
mens of roguery and double-dealing. If you want to praise the 
world, don’t call Paul Kellett into court, that’s all!’ 

*« So far from agrecing with you,” cried she, springing up and draw- 
ing her arm within his, ‘‘ you are exactly the very testimony I’d 
addyce. rom your own lips have I heard more stories of generosity 
—more instances of self-devotion, trustfulness, and true kindness— 
than 1 have ever listened to in life.” 

“Ay, amongst the poor, Bella—amongst the poor!” said Kellett, 
half ashamed of his recantation. 

** Be assured, then, that these traits are not peculiar to any class. 
The virtues of the poor, like their sufferings, are more in evidence 
than in any other condition—their lives are laid bare by poverty; 
but I feel assured people are better than we think them—better 
than they know themselves.” 

‘* I’m waiting to hear you tell me that I’m richer too,” said Kellett, 
with a half melancholy laugh, ‘that I have an elegant credit in a 
bank somewhere, if I only knew where to draw upon it!” 

** There is this wealth in the heart of man, if he but knew how to 
profit by it: it is to teach us this lesson that great men have arisen 
from time to time. ‘The poets, the warriors, the explorers, the great 
in science, set us all the same task, to see the world fair as it really 
is, to recognise the good around us, to subdue the erroneous thoughts 
that, like poisonous weeds, stifle the wholesome vegetation of our 
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hearts, and to feel that the cause of humanity is our cause, its | 


triumphs our triumphs, its losses our losses!” 

‘*It may beall as you say, Bella darling, but it’s not the kind of 
world ever J saw. 
other and tell lies; and the hardest of it all,” added he, witha 


I never knew men do anything but cheat each | 


bitter sigh, ‘that, maybe, it is your own flesh and blood treats you | 


worst !’’ 

This reflection announced the approach of gloomy thoughts. This 
was about the extent of any allusion he would ever make to his son, 
and Bella was careful not to confirm him in the feeling by discussing 
or opposing it. She understood his nature weil. She saw that 
some fortunate incident or other, even time, might dissipate what 
had never been more than a mere prejudice, while, if reasoned with, 
he was ceriain to argue himself inte the conviction that of all the 
rubs he had met in life his son Jack’s conduct was the hardest and 
the worst 

The long and painful silence that now ensued was at length broken 
by a loud knocking at the door of the cottage, a sound so unusual as 
to startle them both. 

‘That's at our door, Bella,”’ said he. ‘I wonder who it can be? 
Beecher couldn’t come out at this time of the night.” 

* "There it is again,” said Bella, taking alight. “I'll go and see 
who’s there.” 


| smile. 





it; he was the only man on that rude glacis, torn and gullied with 
shot and shell.” 

«Oh, the noble fellow!’ burst out the girl, as her eyes ran over. 

‘“‘Isn’t he a noble fellow?” said the soldier. ‘‘ We don’t want for 
brave fellows in that army; but show me the one will do what he did. 
it was a shot carried off this,” said he, touching the empty sleeve of 
his jacket; ‘and I said something—I must have been wandering in 
my mind—about a ring my mother had given me, and it was on the 
finger of that poor hand. Well, what does Jack Kellett do, while 
the surgeon was dressing my wound, but set off to the place where 
I was shot down, and, underall that hailstorm of Minieé-balls, brought 
inthe limb. ‘That’s the ring—he rescued it at the risk of his life. 
There’s more than courage in that; there’s a goodness and a kind- 
ness of heart, worth more than all the bravery that ever stormeda 
battery.” 

« ‘Ana yet he left me—deserted his poor father!” cried old Kel- 
lett, sobbing. 

‘<Tf he did so, it was to make a name for you that the first man 
in England might be proud of.” 

“To go off and list as a common soldier!” said Kellett ; and then, 
suddenly shocked at his own rudeness, and shamed by the deep 
blush on Sybella’s face, he stammered out, “not but I’ve known 
many a man with good blood in his veins—many a born gentleman— 
serving in the ranks.” 

‘* Well, I hope so,” said the other, laughing with a hearty good 


|nature. ‘It’s not exactly so common a thing with us as with our 


‘Thank you | 


worthy allies the French; but every now and then ee find a 


| firelock in the hands that once held a double-barrelled Manton, 


and maybe knocked over the pheasants in his own father’s pre- 
serves.” 

«« Indeed, I have heard of such things,” said Kellett, with a sigh ; 
but he was evidently lending his assent on small security, because 
he cared little for the venture. 

‘*‘ How poor Jack loves you!” cried Bella, who, deep in her bro- 
ther’s letter, had paid no attention to what was passing; “he calls 
you Charley—nothing but Charley.” ; 

‘*My name is Charles Conway,’ said the young man, smiling 
pleasantly. ' 

“«*Cnarley,’”? read she aloud, ‘my banker when I havn’t a 
shilling, my purse in hospital, my friend always—he’ll hand you 
this, and tell you all about me. How the dear old dad will love to 
hear his stories of campaigning life, so like his own Peninsular 
tales. He’ll see that the long peace has not tamed the native pluck 
of the race, but that the fellows are just as daring, just as steady, 


just as invincible as ever they were; and he ll say, too, that to have 


we the friendship of such a comrade I must have good stuffin me 
also.’ ” 

‘Ob! if he hadn’t gone away and left his old father!” broke in 
Kellett, lamentingly ; ‘‘ sure it wasn’t the time to leave me.” 

‘¢ Wasn’t it, though ?” broke in the soldier; ‘I differ with you 
there. It was the very moment that every fellow with a dash of 
spirit about him should have offered his services. We can’t all 
have commissions—we can’t all of us draw handsome allowances 
from our friends ; but we can surely take our turn in the trenches, 
and man a battery ; and it’s not a bad lesson to teach the common 
fellows that for pluck, energy, and even holding out, the gentleman 
is at least his equal.” 

‘‘T think it’s the first of the name ever served in the ranks,” said 
the old man, who, with a perverse obstinacy, would never wander 
from this one idea. 

‘* How joyously he writes,” continued Bella, as she bert over the 
letter: ‘I see by the papers, dearest Bella, that we are all dis- 
gusted and dispirited out here—that we have nothing but grievances 
about green coffee and raw pork, and the rest of it; don’t believe a 
word of it. We do curse the Commissariat now and then. It 
smacks like epicurism to abuse the rations; but ask Charley if these 
things are ever thought of after we rise from dinner, and take a 
peep at those grim old earthworks, that somehow seem growi:g 
every day, or if we grumble about fresh vegetables as we are told 
off for a covering party. There’s plenty of fighting; and, if any 
man hasn’t enough in the regular way, he can steal out of a clear 
night and have a pop at the Russians from a rifle-pit. I’m twice as 
quick a shot as I was when I left home, and I confess the sport has 
double the excitement of my rambles after grouse over Mahers 
mountain. It puts us on our mettle, too, to see our old enemies the 
French taking the work with us; not but they have given us the 
lion’s share of it, and left our small army to do the same duties as 
their large one. One of the regiments in our brigade, rather than 
flinch from their share, returned themselves twelve hundred strong, 
while they had close upon three hundred sick—ay, and did the work 
too. Ask dad if the Peninsulars beat that? Plenty of hardships, 
plenty of roughing, and plenty of hard knocks there are, but it’s 
the jolliest life ever a fellow led, for all that. Every day has its own 
story of some dashing bit of bravery, that sets us all wild with ex- 
citement, while we wonder to ourselves what do you all think of us 
in England, Here comes an order to summon all to close their let- 
ters, and so I shut up, with my fondest affection to the dear old dad 
and yourself. 

** Ever yours, 
“Jack KELLETT. 

*** As I don’t suppose you'll see it in the Gazette, I may as well 
say that I’m to be made a corporal on my return to duty. It’s a 
long way yet to major-general, but at least I’m on the road, 
Bella.’”’ 

** A corporal! a corporal!” exclaimed Kellett; “may I never, if 
I know whether it’s not a dream. Paul Kellett’s eldest son—Kel- 
lett of Kellett’s Court—a corporal!” 

“* My father’s prejudices all attach to the habits of his own day,” 
said Bella, in a low voice, to the soldier—*‘ to a time totally unlike 
the present in everything.”’ 

** Not in everything, Miss Kellett?” said the youth, with a quiet 
** Jack has just told you that all the old ardor, all the old 
spirit, is amongst the troops. They are the sons and grandsons of 
the gallant fellows that beat the French out of Spain.” 

“And are you going back?” asked Kellett, half moodily, and 
scarcely knowing what he said. 

“They won’t have me,” said the soldier, blushing as he looked at 
his empty sleeve; ‘‘they want fellows who can handle a Minié 
rifle.” 

*Oh, to be sure—I ought to have known—I was forgetting,’ 
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| stammered he out, confusedly ; “* but you have your pension, any- 


** No, let me go,”’ cried Kellett, taking the candle from her hand, | 


and leaving the room with the firm step of a man about to confront 
a danger. 


** Captain K 




















l lives here, doesn't he ?”* said a tall young fellow, 
in the dre fa soldier of the tifles. 

Kellett’s heart sank heavily within him as he muttered a faint 
** Yes.” 

** I’m the rer of a letter for bim,”’ said the soldier, * from his | 
son,.”’ 

“From Jack!” burst out Kellett, unable to restrain himself, 
** Jiow is he ; i he well; : 

* tie’s all right now; he was invaliced after explosion in the 
trenches, but e's all rich ain. We all sufilered more or less on 
that night;’’ and his eves turned half inadvertently towards one 
side, where Kellett now saw that an empty ec it-sleeve was hanging. 

* It wasthe: tur arm, then, poor fellow ?” said Kellett, 
taking him kindly the |} ‘*Come in and sit down; I'm | 
Captain Kellett. A fellow-soldier of Jack’s, Bella,’’ said Kellett, 

he introduced him to his da ter; andthe young man bowed 

i all the ease « erfect ¢ breeding. 

* You left my brother weil, 1 hope,” said Bella, whose womanly | 

tact saw on W adressing her equal. 
» well t t be back to his duty ere this. This ietter 
is from him, | iad 1 many minutes to write, he made me 
ro » Cul youl fall about hi Not that I needed 
t owe my t@ ¥ on, Captain Kellett; he 
cari t swe ire of a Kussian battery, 
two 1 | ‘ ) v doing it; he must 
I tif the Mussians had not stopped their 
i 
* plop] a tueir lire 
** That they cid, and cheered him heartily. How could they help 


how. 
_ “I’ve a kind old mother, which is better,” said the youth, blush- 
ing deeper again. ‘She only gave me a short leave to run over and 
see Jack Kellett's family; for she knows Jack, by name at least, 
as if he were her own,” ‘ 

To Bella’s questions he replied, that his mother had a small cot- 
tage near Bettws, at the foot of Snowdon; it was one of the most 
picturesque spots of all Wales, and in one of those sunny nooks 
where the climate almost counterfeits the south of Europe. 

‘*And now, you'll go back, and live tranquilly there,” said the 
girl, half dreamily, for her thoughts were wandering away Heaven 
knows where. : 

‘The youth saw the pre-occupation, and arose to take his leave. 
** I shail be writing to Jack to-morrow, Captain Kellett,” said he. 
** i may say I have seen you well and hearty, and I may tell the 
poor fellow—I’m sure you’ll let me tell him—that you have heartily 
forgiven him?’’ Old Keilett shook his head mournfully, and the 
other went on: “ it’s a hard thing of a dark night in the trenches, 
or while you lie on the wet ground in front of them, thinking of 
home and far away, to have any one thought but love and affection 
in your heart. It doesn’t do to be mourning over faults and follies, 
and grieving over things one is sorry for. Une likes to think, too, 
that they who are at home, happy at their firesides, are thinking 
kindly of us. A man’s heart is never so stout before the enemy as 
when he knows how dear he is to some one far away.” 

As the youth spoke these words half falteringly, for he was natu- 
rally bashfui and timid, Bella turned her eyes fully upon his, with 
an interest she had not felt before, and he reddened as he returned 
her gaze. 

‘Lam sure you forgive me, sir,” said he, addressing Kellett. 
‘It was a great liberty I took to speak to you in this fashion; but 
I was Jack’s comrade—he told me every secret he had in the world, 
and I know how the poor fellow would march up to a Russian bat- 
tery to-morrow with an easier heart than he’d hear one hard word 
from you.” 
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Bella’s eyes quickly turned towards the soldier, with an expression 
so full of ‘significance that he only gave a very faint sigh, and 
muttered, ; 

«‘ Well, I can do no more; when I next hear from Jack, sir, you 
shall know it.”” And with this he moved towards the door. ; 

Bella hastily whispered a few words in her father’s ear, to which, 
as he seemed to demur, she repeated still more eagerly. 

“‘ How could we, since it’s Sunday, and there will be Beecher 
coming out ?’’ muttered he. Lig : 

“ But this is a gentleman, papa; his soldier jacket is surely no 
disgrace——” j 

“*T couldn’t, I couldn’t,”’ muttered he, doggedly, 

Again she whispered, and at last he said, 

‘¢ Maybe you’d take your bit of dinner with us to-morrow, Con- 
way—quite alone, you know.” 

The young fellow drew himself up, and there was, for an instant, 
a look of haughty, almost insolent, meaning in his face. There 
was that, however, in Bella’s which as speedily overcame whatever 
irritation had crossed his mind, and he politely said, 

“Tf you will admit me in this dress—I have no other with me.” 

“*'T'o be sure—of course,” broke in Kellett. ‘‘ When my son is 
wearing the same, what could I say against it?” 

The youth smiled good-naturedly at this not very gracious speech ; 
mayhap the hand he was then holding in his own compensated for 
its rudeness, and his ‘‘ Good-by!”” was uttered in all frankness and 
cordiality. 





CHAPTER XIV.—A DINNER AT PAUL KELLETT’S. 

To all you gentlemen who live at home at ease there are few things 
less troublesome than the arrangement of what is called a dinner 
party. Some difficulty may possibly exist as to the guests. Lady 
Mary may be indisposed. It might not be quite right to ask Sir 
Harry to meet the Headleys. A stray embarrassment or two will 
arise to require a little thought or a little management. The 
material details, however, give no care. There isa stereotyped mode 
of feeding one’s friends, out of which it is not necessary, were it even 
possible, to issue. Your mock-turtle may have a littie more or less 
the flavor of Madeira; your salmon be somewhat thicker in the 
shoulder; your sirloin be a shade more or less underdone; your side 
dishes a little more or less uneatable than your neighbor’s; but 
after all, from the caviare to the cheese, the whole thing follows an 
easy routine, and the dinner of No. 12 is a fac-simile of the dinner 
at No. 13; and the same silky voice that whispers ‘‘ Sherry, sir ?”’ 
has its echo along the whole street. The same toned-down uni- 
formity pervades the intellectual elements of the feast—all is quict, 
jog-trot, and habitual; a gentle atmosphere of murmuring dulness 
is diffused around, very favorable to digestion, and rather disposing 
to sleep. 

How different are all these things in the case of the poor man, 
especially when he happens to be a reduced gentleman, whose 
memories of the past are struggling and warring with exigencies of 
the present, and the very commonest necessities are matters of grave 
difficulty. 

Kellett was very anxious to impress his son’s friend with a sense 
of his social standing and importance, and he told Bella “ not to 
mind spending the whole week’s allowance, just to show the soldier 
what Jack’s family was.” A leg of mutton anda little of Kinnahan’s 
port constituted, in his mind, a very high order of entertainment; 
and these were at once voted. Bella hoped that after the first out- 
burst of this ostentatious fit he would tall back in perfect indifference 
about the whole matter; but far from it—his waking thought in the 
morning was the dinner, and when she remarked to him at breakfast 
on the threatening aspect of the clouds, his reply was, ‘‘ No matter, 
dear, if we have plenty of capers.” Eventhe unhappy possibility of 
Beecher’s ‘* dropping in” was subordinate to his wish to cut a figure 
on the occasion ; and he pottered about from the dining-room to the 
kitchen, peeped into saucepans, and scrutinized covered dishes with 
a most persistent activity. Nor was Bella herself quite averse to all 
this. She saw in the distance—remotely it might be—the glimmer- 
ing of a renewed interest about poor Jack. ‘‘'I'‘ne pleasure this little 
incident imparts,” thought she, ‘will spread its influence wider. 
He'll talk of him, too—be’ll be led on to let him mingle with our 
daily themes. Jack will be one of us once more after this ;”’ and so 
she encouraged him to make the occasion a little festival. 

What skill did she not practise, what devices of taste not display, 
to cover over the hard features of their stern poverty! ‘The few 
little articles of plate which remained after the wreck of their fortune 
were placed on the sideboard, conspicuous amongst which was a cup 
‘presented by his brother officers to Captain Paul Kellett, on his 
retirement from the regiment, with which he had served thirty-eight 
years’’—a testimonial only exhibited on the very most solemn occa- 
sions. His sword and sash—the same he wore at Waterloo—were 
arranged over the fireplace, and his Talavera chako—grievously 
damaged by a French sabre—hungabovethem. ‘Ifhe begins about 
‘ that expedition’ ’—it was thus he alwas designated the war in the 
Crimea—* Bella, I’ll just give him a touch of the real thing, as we 
had it in the Peninsula! Faith, it wasn’t digging holes in the 
ground we were then,” and he laughed to himself at the absurdity of 
the conceit. 

The few flowers which the garden owned at this late season, 
humble and common as they were, figured on the chimney-piece, 
and not a resource cf ingenuity was neglected to make that little 
dinner-room look pleasant and cheery. Fully a dozen times had 
Kellett gone in and out the room, never weary of admiring it, and as 
constantly muttering to himself some praise of Bella, to whose taste 
it was all owing. ‘ I’d put the cup in the middle of the table, Bella. 
The wallflowers would do well enough at the sidebeard. Well, 
maybe your right, darling; it is less pretentious to be sure. And 
be careful, dear, that old Betty has a clean apron. May I never, 
but she’s wearing the same one since Candlemas! And don’t leave 
her any corks to draw—she’s the devil for breaking them into the 
bottle. I'll sit here, where I can have the screw atmyhand. ‘There's 
a great convenience in a small room after all. By the good day! 
here’s Beecher!” exclaimed he, as that woithy individual ap- 
proached the door. 

** What’s all this for, Kellett, old boy? Are you expecting the 
Viceroy, or celebrating a family festival, eh? What does it mean?’ 

“Tis a mutton chop I was going to give a friend of Jack’s—a 
young fellow that brought me a letter from him yesterday.” 

‘‘Uh! your son Jack. By the way, what’s his regiment—Light 
Dragoons, isn’t it?” 

** No; the Rifles,” said Kellett, with a short cough. 

‘‘ He’s pretty high up for his lieutenancy by this, ain’t he?” said 
Beecher, rattling on. ‘‘ He joined before Alma, didn’t he?’ 

** Yes; he was at the battle,” said Kellett, drily; for though he 
once or twice told his honorable friend that Jack was in the service, 
he had not mentioned that he was in the ranks. Not that Annesley 
Beecher would have in the least minded the information. ‘The fact 
could not by possibility have touched himself; it never could have 
compelled him to mount guard, do duty in the trenches, eat commis- 
sariat biscuit, or submit to any of the hardships soldiery inflicts; 
and he’d have heard of Jack’s fate with all that sublime philosopay 
which teaches us to bear tranquilly che caiamities of others 

‘* Why don’t you stir yourseif to get him a step? There’s nothing 
to be had without asking; ay, worse than asking—begging, worry- 
ing, importuning. Get some fellow in one of the offices to tell you 
when there’s a vacancy, and then up and at them. If they say, 
‘We are only waiting for an opportunity, Captain Kellett,’ you 
reply, ‘ Now’s your time, then. Groves, of the Forty-sixth, is gone 
** toes up”’—Simpson, of the Bays, has cut his lucky this morning.’ 
That's the way to go to work. : 

** You are wonderful!” exclaimed Kellett, who really did all but 
worship the worldly wisdom of his friend. 

** I'd ask Lackington, but he’s no use to any one. Just look at 
my own case.” And now he launched forth into the theme he really 
loved and never found wearisome. His capacity for anything— 
everything, his exact fitness for fifty opposite duties, his readiness 
to be a sinecurist, and his actual necessity for a salary, were subjects 
he could be eloquent on; devoting occasional passing remarks to 
Lackington’s intense stupidity, who never exerted himself for him, 
and actually thought him aflat. ‘i know you won't be lieve—but he 
does, I assure you—he thinks me a flat!” 

Before Kellett could fully rally from the astounding force of such 
an unjustifiable opinion, his guest, ( onway, knocked at the door. 

**I say, Kellett, there comes an apology from your friend.” 
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** How so?” asked Kellett, eagerly. 
‘**T just saw a soldier come up to the door, and the chances are 
it’s an oflicer’s servant with a note of excuse.” 


The door opened as he spoke, and Conway entered the room. 
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Kellett met him with an honest cordiality, and then, turning ¢° | 
Beecher, said, 

‘* My son’s friend and comrade—Mr. Annesley Beecher ;” and the 
two men bowed to each other, and exchanged glances that scarcely 
indicated much pleasuye at the acquaintance. 

‘‘ Why, he’s in the ranks, Kellett,’”? whispered Beecher, as he | 
drew him into the window. 

«So is my son,” said Kellett, with a gulp that half choked him. 

** The deuce he is—you never told me that. And is this our din- 
ner company ?” ’ 

“‘IT was just going to explain Oh, here’s Bella!” And Miss 
Kellett entered, giving such a cordial greeting to the soldier that 
made Beecher actually astounded. 

‘‘ What’s his name, Kellett ?”? said Beecher, half languidly. 

«« A good name, for the matter of that—he’s called Conway.” 

«« Conway—Conway ?”’ repeated Beecher aloud, “‘ we have fortieth 
cousins, Conways ; here was a fellow called Conway in the Twelfth 
Lancers that went a tremendous pace; they nicknamed him the 
‘ mead I don’t know why. Do you?” said he, addressing the 
soldier. 

‘I’ve heard it was from an awkward habit he had of putting his 
heel on snobs,” 

‘‘Oh! you know him, perhaps?” said Beecher, affectedly. 

“Why, as I was the man myself, I ought, according to the old 
adage, to say I knew but little of him.” 

** You Conway of the Twelfth? the same that owned Brushwood 
and Lady Killer, that won the Riddlesworth ?” 

«You're calling up old memories to me,”’ said the youth, smiling, 
‘‘which, after all, I’d just as soon forget.” 

a you were an officer in the Lancers!’ exclaimed Kellett, 
eagerly. 

oY; I should have had my troop by this, if I hadn’t owned 
those fortunate three-year-olds Mr. Beecher has just reminded me 
of. Like many others, whom success on the turf has misled, I went 
on madly, quite convinced 1 had fortune with me.”’ 

“Ah! said Mr. Beecher, moralizing, ‘“‘there’s no doing a good 
stroke of work without the Legs. Cranley tried it, Hawchcome tried 
it, Ludborough tried it, but it won’t do. As Grog Davis says, ‘ you 
must not ignore existing interests.’ ”’ 

** There’s another name I haven’t heard for many a year. What 
a scoundrel that fellow was! I’ve good ground for believing that 
this Davis it was poisoned Sir Aubrey, the best horse I ever owned. 
1 hree men of his stamp would make racing a sport unfit for gentle- 
men, 

‘Miss Kellett, will you allow me?” said Beecher, offering his 
arm, and right well pleased that the announcement of dinner cut 
short the conversation. 

** A nice fellow that friend of your brother’s,” muttered he, as he 
led her along; ‘‘ but what a stupid thing to go and serve in the 
ranks! It’s about the last step I’d ever have thought of taking.” 

**I’m certain of it,” said Bella, with an assent so ready as to 
sound like flattery. 

As the dinner proceeded, old Kellett’s astonishment continued to 
increase at the deference paid by Beecher to every remark that fell 
from Conway. ‘The man who had twice won “ the Bexley,” and all 
but won “the Elms ;’”’ he who owned Sir Aubrey, and actually took 
the odds against all ‘* Holt’s stable,” was no common celebrity. In 
vain was it Conway tried to lead the conversation to his friend Jack 
—what they had seen, and where they had been together—Beecher 
would bring them back to the turf andthe Racing Calendar. There 
were so many dark things he wanted to know—so much of secret 
history he hoped to be enlightened in—and whenever, as was often 
the case, Conway dia not and could not give him the desired infor- 
mation, Beecher slily intimated by a look towards Kellett, that 
he was a deep fellow, while he muttered to himself, ‘‘ Grog Davis 
would have it out of him, notwithstanding all his cunning.” 

Bella alone wished to hear about the war. It was not alone that 
her interest was excited for her brother, but in the great events of 
that great struggle her enthusiastic spirit found ample material for 
aamiration. Conway related many heroic achievements, not alone 
of British soldiers, but of French and even Russians. Gallantry, as 
he said, was of no nation in particular, there were brave fellows 
everywhere ; and he told, with all the warmth of honest admiration, 
how daringly the enemy dashed into the lines at night and confronted 
certain death, just for the sake of causing an interruption to the 
siege, and delaying even for a brief space the advance of the works. 
Told as these stories were with all the freshness which actual obser- 
vation coufers, and in a spirit of unexaggerated simplicity, still old 
Kellett heard them with the peevish jealousy of one who felt that 
they were destined to eclipse in their interest the old scenes of Spain 
and Portugal: that any soldiers lived now-a-days like the old Light 
Division—that there were such fellows as the fighting Fifth, or 
Crawford’s Brigade—no man should persuade him; and when he tri- 
umphantly asked, if they hadn’t as good a general as Sir Arthur 
Wellesley—he fell back, laughing contemptuously at the idea of such 
being deemed war at all, or the expedition, as he would term it, 
being styled a campaign. 

“‘ Remember, Captain Kellett, we had a fair share of your old 
Peninsular friends amongst us, gallant veterans, who had seen every-~ 
thing from the Douro to Bayonne.” 

* Well, and didn’t they laugh at all this ? didn’t they tell you fairly 
it was not fighting ?” 

** I’m not so sure they did,” said Conway, laughing good-naturedly. 
‘Gordon told an officer in my hearing, that the charge up the 
heights at the Alma reminded him strongly of Harding’s ascent of 
the hills at Albuera.” 

**No, no, don’t say that—I can’t stand it!” cried Kellett, pee- 
vishly ; ‘* sure if it was only that one thinks they were Frenchmen— 
I'renchmen, with old Soult at their head—at Albuera in 

‘* There’s nothing braver than a Russian, sir, depend on’t,” said 
the youth, with a slight warmth in his tone. 

‘* Brave, if you like; but, you see, he isn’t a soldier by nature, 
like the l'renchman; and yet we beat the French, thrashed him 
from the sea to the Pyrenees, and over the Pyrenees into France.” 

4* What's the odds? You'd not do it again ; or, if you did, not get 
Nap to abdicate. I’d like to have two thousand to fifty on the 
double event,” said Beecher, chuckling over an imaginary betting- 
book. 

‘* And why not do it again ?”’ broke in Bella. ‘Is it after listen- 
ing to what we have heard this evening that we have cause for any 
faint-heartedness about the spirit of our soldiery ? Were Cressy or 
Agincourt won by braver fellows than now stand entrenched around 
Sebastopol ?’’ 

**1t don’t like it; as Grog says, never make a heavy book on a 
waiting race !”’ 

‘**1 conclude, then,” said Conway, ‘‘ you are one of those who 
augur ill of our success in the present war ?” 

*‘ I'd not stake an even fifiy on either side,”’ said Beecher, who 
had shrewd suspicions that it was what he’d have called a “ cross,” 
and that Todleben and Lord Raglan could make “ things comfort- 
able” at any moment. ‘I see Miss Bella’s of my mind,” added he, 
as he perceived a very peculiar smile just parting her lips. 

**I suspect not, Mr. Beecher,” said she, slily. 

‘* Why did you laugh, then ?”’ 

‘*ShallI tell your It was just this, then, was passing in my 
mind. I was wondering within myself whether the habit of reducing 
ail men’s motives to the standard of morality observable in the 
‘ring’ more often led te mistakes, or the contrary.” 

««T sincerely trust that it rarely comes right,” broke in Conway. 
‘1 was close upon four years on the Turf, as they call it; and if I 
hadn't been ruined in time, Id have ended by believing that an 
honest man was as great a myth as anything we read ot amongst 
the heathen gods.” 

** That all depends upon what you call honest,” said Beecher. 

«To be sure it does, you’re right there,”’ chimed in Kellett; and 
Beecher thus seconded, went on: 

** Now, I call a fellow honest when he won’t put his pal into a 
hole—when he’ll tell him whenever he has got a good thing, and let 
him have his share—when he'll warn him against a dark lot, and not 
let him ‘ in’ to eblige any one—that’s honesty.” 

“Well, perhaps it is,” said Conway, laughing. ‘ The Russians | 
said it was mercy t’other day, when they went about shooting the 
wounded. ithere’s no accounting for the way men are pleased to 
see thir ’ 

“I'd 











like to have your definition of honesty,”’ said Beecher, | 
28 Tastes - 
Slightly piqued by the last remark. 


* Hiow can you expect me to give you one? 


Have I not just 


told you | was for more than three years on the turf, had a racing 
He paused for a second 
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stable, and dealt with trainers and jocks ? 


or two, and then, in a stronger yoice, went on: ‘I cannot believe 


| that the society of common soldiers is a very high standard by 
| which to measure either manners or motives; and yet I 


ledge my 
word to it, that my comrades, in comparison with my old compa- 
nions of the turf, were unexceptionable gentlemen. mean that, 
in all that regards truthfulness, fair dealing, and honorable inter- 
course, it would be insult to compare them.” 

«* Ah, you see,” said Beecher, ‘‘ you got it ‘all hot,’ as they say. 
You’re not an unprejudiced juryman. They gave you a bucketin 
—I heard all about it. If Corporal Trim hadn’t been doctored, 
you’d have won twelve thousand at Lancaster.” 

Conway smiled good humoredly at the explanation thus suggest- 
ed, but said nothing. 

‘Bother it for racing,” said Kellett. “I never knew any real 
taste for horses or riding where there was races. Instead of caring 
for a fine, showy beast, a little thick in the shoulder, square in the 
joints, and strong in the haunch, they run upon things like grey- 

ounds, all drawn up behind and low before; it’s a downright misery 
to mount one of them.” 

‘* But it’s a real pleasure to see him come in first, when your book 
tells you seven to one in your favor. Talk of sensations,” said Beecher, 
enthusiastically ; ‘‘where is there the equal of that you feel when 
the orange and blue you have backed with a heavy pot comes pelt- 
ing round the cerner, followed by two—then three—all punishing, 
your own fellow holding on beautifully, with one eye a little thrown 
backward to see what’s coming, and that quiet, calm look about the 
mouth that says, ‘I have it.’ Every note of the wild cheer that 
greets the winner is applause to your own heart—that deafening yell 
is your own song of triumph.” 

‘Listen to him !—that’s his hobby,” cried Kellett, whose eyes 
glistened with excitement at the description, and who really felt an 
honest admiration for the describer. ‘‘ Ah, Beecher, my boy !— 
you’re at home there.” 

‘Tf they’d only give me a chance, Paul—one chance !” 

Whether it was that the expression was new and strange to him, 
or that the energy of the speaker astonished him, but Conway cer- 
tainly turned his eyes towards him in some surprise; a sentiment 
which Beecher at once interpreting as interest, went on : 

* You,” said he— you had many a chance; J never had one. 
You might have let them all in, you might have landed them all— 
so they tell me, at least—if you’d have withdrawn Eyetooth. He 
was own brother to Aurelius, and sure to win. Well, if you’d have 
withdrawn him for the Bexley, you’d have netted fifty thousand. 
Grog—I mean a fellow ‘ well up’ among the Legs—told me so.” 

‘* Your informant never added what every gentleman in England 
would have said of me next day,” said Conway. “It would have 
been neither more nor less than a swindle. The horse was in fer- 
fect health and top condition—why should I not have run him ?” 

‘*For no other reason that I know, except that you’d have been 
richer by fifty thousand for not doing it.” 

‘* Well,” said Conway, quietly, ‘it’s not a very pleasant thing to 
be crippled in this fashion; but I’d rather lose the other arm than 
do what you speak of. And, if I didn’t know that many gentlemen 
get a loose way of talking of fifty things they’d never seriously 
think of doing, I’d rather feel disposed to be offended at what you 
have just said.” 

‘« Offended ! of course not—I never dreamed of anything offensive. 
I only meant to say that they call me a flat; but hang me if I’d have 
let them off as cheaply as you did.” 

‘*Then they’re at perfect liberty to call me a flat, also,” said 
Conway, laughing. ‘Indeed, I suspect I have given them ample 
reason to think me one.” 

The look of compassionate pity Beecher bestowed on him as he 
gta these words was as honest as anything in his nature could 

ee 

It was in vain Bella tried to get back the conversation to the 
events of the campaign, to the scenes wherein poor Jack was an 
actor. Beecher’s nods activity held them chained to incidents 
which, to him, embraced all that was worth living for. ‘‘ You must 
haye had some capital things in your time, though. You had some 
FEPeD sorts and were well in with Tom Nolan’s set,’”’ said he to 

Jonway. 

** Shall I tell you the best match I ever had—at least, the one gave 
me most pleasure ?” 

**Do, by all means,” said Beecher, eagerly, “though I guess 
. epeney- It was against Vickersley, even for ten thousand, at 

ork.” 

**No,” said the other, smiling. 

*‘ Well, then, it was the Cotswold—four miles in two heats. 
won it with a sister to Ladybird.” 

‘Nor that either; though by these reminiscences you show me 
how accurately you have followed my humble fortunes.” 

**There’s not a man has done anything on the turf for fifty years 
I can’t give you his history; not a horse 1 won’t tell you all his per- 
formances, just as if you were reading it out of the Racing Calendar. 
As Bell’s Life said t’other day, ‘If Annesley Beecher can’t answer 
that question’—and it was about Running Rein—‘no man in Eng- 
land can.’ I’m ‘The Fellow round the Corner’ that you always see 
alluded to in Bell.’’ 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Conway, with assumed deference. 

“That I am—Kellett knows it. As old Paul there—ask Grog— 
ask any one you like, whether A.B. is up toathing ortwo. But 
ware forgetting this match—the best thing you said you ever 
had.” 

“I’m not so sure you'll be of my mind when you hear it,” said 
Conway smiling. ‘‘It was a race we had t’other day in the Crimea 
—a steeple-chase, over rather a stiff course, with Spanish ponies; 
and 1 rode against Lord Broodale, Sir Harry Curtis, and Captain 
Marsden, and won five pounds and a dozen of champagne. My 
comrades betted something like fifty shillings on the match, and 
there would have been a general bankruptcy in the company if I had 


You 


lost. Poor Jack mortgaged his watch and pilot-coat that he was | 
excessively proud of—it was the only bit of mufti in the battalion. I 
think; but he came off all right, and treated us all to a supper vith | 
his winnings, which, if I don’t mistake, didn’t pay more than half | 
the bill.” | 
**Good luck to him, and here’s his health,” cried Kellrt', whose | 


heart, though proof against all —e appeals to affection, could 
not withstand this assault of utter recklessness and improvide:e. 
*‘He’s my own flesh and blood, there’s no denying it.” 

If Conway was astounded at this singular burstof parenta 
tion, he did not the less try to profit by it. and at once began to | 
recount the achievements of his comrade, Jack Kellett. The old 
man listened half doggedly at first, but gracually, as the affection of | 
others for his son was spoken of, he relaxed, and heard with an | 
emotion he could not easily repress, how Jack wa. beloved by the | 
whole regiment—that to be his companion in outpo-t duty, to be | 
stationed with him in a battery. was a matter of envy. **I won’t 
say,” said Conway, “that every corps and every company has ne* 
fellows brave as he; but show me one who'll carry a lighter sp.rié 
into danger, and as soft @ heart amid scenes of cruelty and blood- 
shed. So that if you asked who in our battalion is the pluckiest— 
who the most tender-hearted—who the most generous—and who the 
least given to envy? you'd have the one answer—‘ Jack Kellett, 
without a doubt.” 

‘ And what will it all do forhim?’’ broke in the old man, resorting | 
once more to his discontent. 

«‘ What will it do for him? What has it done tor him? Isit 
nothing that in a struggle history will make famous a man’s name 
as a household word? ‘That ina war, where deeds of daring are so 
rife, his outnumbers those of any other? It's but a few weeks back 
a Sardinian staff-officer, coming to our head-quarters on business, 
asked if the celebrated * Bersagliere’ was there—so they call riflemen 
—and desired to see him; and, better than that, though he didn’t 
know Jack’s name, none doubted who was meant, but Jack Kellett 
was sent for on the instant. Now, that I cali fame.” 

‘‘ Will it get him his commission ?” said Beecher, knowingly, as 
though, by one shrewd stroke of intelligence, he had embraced the | 
entire question. 

‘«* A commission can be had for four hundred and fifty pounds, gnd | 
some man in Parliament to ask for it. But what Jack has done 
cannot be bought by mere money. Do you go out there. Mr, | 
Beecher, just go and see for yourself—its well worth the while— | 
what stuff fellows are made of that face danger every day and night, | 
without one thought above duty—never expecting—never dreaming 
that anything they do is to have its personal benefit, and would far 
rather have their health drunk by their comrades than be quoted in 
the Times. You'll find your old regiment there—you were in the | 
Fusilier Guards, weren’t you ?” 


Laffec. | 








“Yes, I tried soldiering, but didn't like it,” said Beecher; “and 
it was better in my day than now, they tell me.” : 

A movement of impatience, on Conway’s part, was suddenly in- 
terrupted by Kellett saying, ‘‘ He means that the service isn’t what 
it was, and indeed he’s right there; I remember the time there 
wasn’t a man in the Eighty-fifth couldn’t carry away three bottles 
of Bennet’s strong port, and play as good a rubber, afterwards, as 
Hoyle himself.” 

“Tt’s the snobbery I was thinking of,” said Beecher; “ fellows 
go into the army now who ought to be counter-jumping.”’ 

‘I don’t know what they ought to be doing,” broke in Conway, 
angrily, “but I could tell you something of what they are doing i 
and where you are to find men to do it better, I am not so ciear. 
said a few moments back, you ought to go to the Crimea, but I beg 
to correct myself—i‘ is exactly what you ought not to do.” 

‘* Never fear, old fellow, I never dreamed of it; give you any odds 
you like, you’ll never see my arrival quoted at Balaklava.”’ 

«‘A thousand pardons, Miss Kellett,’’ whispered Conway, as he 
arose, ‘but you see how little habit I have of good company ; I’m 
quite ashamed of my warmth. May I venture to come and pay you 
a morning visit before I go back ?”” 

** Oh, by all means; but why not an evening one? ‘You are more 
certain to find us.” 

‘‘Then an evening one, if you’ll allow me ;”’ and shaking Kellett’s 
hand warmly, and with a cold bow to Beecher, he withdrew. 

‘* Wasn’t he a flat !’’ cried Beecher, as the door closed after him. 
‘*The Smasher—that was the name he went by—went through an 
estate of six thousand a-year, clean and clear, in less than four years, 
and there he is now, a private soldier with one arm !”” 

“« Faith, I like him, he’s a fine fellow,” said Kellett, heartily. 

“* Ask Grog Davis if he’d call him a fine fellow,”’ broke in Beecher, 
sneeringly; ‘‘there’s not such a spoon from this to Newmarket. 
Oh, Paul, my hearty, if I had but one, just one of the dozen chances 
he has thrown away! But, as Grog says, ‘a crowbar won’t make a 
cracksman ;’ nor will a good stable of horses and safe jocks ‘ bring a 
fellow round’ if he hasn’t it here.” And he touched his forehead 
with his forefinger most significantly. 

Meanwhile Charles Conway sauntered slowly back to town, on the 
whole somewhat a sadder man than he had left it in the morning. 
His friend Jack had spoken much to him of his father and sister, 
and why, or to what extent, he knew not, but somehow they did not 
respond to his own self-drawn picture of them. Was it that he ex- 
pected old Kellett would have been a racier version of his son—the 
same dashing, energetic spirit—seeing all for the best in life, and 
accepting even its reverses in a half jocular humor? had he hoped 
to find in him Jack’s careless, easy temper—a nature so brimful of 
content as to make all around sharers in its own blessings? or had 
he fancied a “ fine old Irish gentleman” of that thoroughbred school 
he had so often heard of ? 

Nor was he less disappointed with Bella; he thought she had been 
handsomer, or, at least, quite a different kind of beauty. Jack was 
blue-eyed and Saxon-looking, and he fancied that she must bea 
‘blonde,’ with the same frank, cheery expression of her brother; 
and he found her dark-haired and dark-skinned, almost Spanish in 
her look—the cast of her features grave almost to sadness. She 
spoke too but little, and never once reminded him, by a tone, a 
gesture, or a word, of his old comrade. 

Ah! how these self-created portraits do puzzle and disconcert us 
through life! Howthey will obtrude themselves into the foreground, 
making the real and the actual but mere shadows in the distance. 
What seeming contradiction, too, do they create as often as we 
come into contact with the true and find it all so widely the reverse 
of what we dreamed of! How often has the weary emigrant sighed 
over his own created promised land, in the midst of the silent forest 
or the desolate prairie! How has the poor health-seeker sunk 
heayy-hearted amid scenes which, had he not misconstrued them 
to himself, he had deemed a paradise! These ‘‘ Phrenographs” are 
very dangerous paintings, and the more so that we sketch them 
in unconsciously. 

** Jack is the best of them, that’s clear,’’ said Conway, as he walked 
along; and yet, with all his affection for him, the thought did not 
bring the pleasure it ought to have done. 

( To be continued.) 





A COLUMN OF GOLD, 


Tit ror Tat.—A newly married couple (says a late French 
paper) being visited with a serenade, the bride inquired its meaning. ‘“ My 
dear,’’ replied her husband, * it is usual in this town of ours, when a gentle- 
man is married, for all the ladies whom he has jilted, or fl ried with, to bring 
him each a bridal present ot a loaf of bread, accompanied with music.’ 
‘“ Ah’ exclaimed his young wife, *‘love, why didn’t you tell me of that be- 
fore? How provoking! Why, I would have made all the beaux that J have 
had come over trom my town, and bring me cach a bottle of wine. And then, 
dear, we would bo. h have had enough to be merry on, I dare eay, for the whole 
year to come.” 


BoastinG oF REeLatTiIons.—* I'd have you to know, Mrs. Stoker, 
that my uncle was a bannister of the !aw.’”’ ‘a fig for your bannister,”’ re- 
torted Mrs. Grumly, turning up her nose, ‘‘ haven’t I a cousin as is a corridcr 
in the navy.’ 


«As I was going,” said an Irishman, ‘‘ over Westminster Bridge 
the other day, 1 met rat Hewings. Says !, ‘ How are you?’ Pretty well, Ithank 
you, Dolley,’ says he. SaysI, ‘that’s not my name.’ ‘ Faith, no more is 
mine Hewings,’ says he. so we looked at each, and, faith, it turned out to be 
neither of us !’’ 


A TEACHER in a Sunday school was lecturing a class of little girls 
on the influence of pious instruction in the forma'ion of a youthful character. 
‘‘ Ah, Miss Caroline,’ said he io one of the class, ‘“ what do you think you 
would have been without yoar good father and pious mother?’’ ‘ I suppose, 
sir,’’ answered Miss Caroline, ‘I should have been an orphan.” 


TRODDEN FLOWERS. 
BY TENNYSON, 


e are some hearts that, like the lovirg vine, 
- o unkindly rocks and ruined towers ; 

vits that suffer aud do not re 

aie.tt and sweet as lowly trodden flowers, 

lit tom beneath the passer’s heel arise 

ud give back odorous breath instead of sighs. 


| ut there are other hearts that will not feel 
‘Vhe lowly love that haunts their eyes and ears ; 
‘vat wound fond faith with anger worse than steel, 
And out of pity’s spring draw idle tears. 
O nature ! shallit ever be thy will 
|. things with good to mingle, good with ill ? 


1y should the heavy foe of sorrow press 
ine wil mg heart of uncomplaining love— 
Mee ; charity that shrinks not from distress, 
Gen Jenes«, toth her tyrants to reprove ? 
Tho igh virtue weep for ever and ent, 
Wit. one hard heart turn to her and relent] 


\\ ny sheuld the reed be broken thet will bend, 
An: tn.y that dry the tears in other’s eyes 

. ee. their own angui-h welling without end, 
their summer darkened with the smoke of sighs ? 
Sure Love, to some fair Eden of his own 

Wi'l flee at last, and leave us there alone. 





! ove weepeth always—weepeth for the past, 
For woes that are, for woes that may betide gj 
Why should not hard ambition weep at last, 
Envy and hatred, avarice and pride? 

Fate whispers sorrow, sorrow is your lot, 
They would be rebels—love rebelleth not. 


Suort CoRRESPONDENCE-—‘* Mr. Brown’s compliments to Mr, 
Sonth ; thinks it unnecessary his piggs should go through his grourds ”’. Re- 
ply. “Mr. Smith’s compliments to Mr. Brown ; thinks it equally urmecessary 
to spell pigs with two gees.’’ 

DEFINITIONS FROM A NEW SCHOOL BOOK. 
“John, what’s a bakery ?’’ 
“A place where they bake, sir.’’ 
“ What’s a brewery ?’”’ 
“* A place where they brew.” 
‘* What's a gallery ?”’ 
“Ti hi! a place where there’s gals !”’ 
“Good boy—there’s a lump of sugar for you.” 


A Darx Reriection.—Uncle Bill Fidd was a drover from Ver- 
mont. Being exposed to all kinds of weather his complexion suffered somes 
what ; but a the best he was not the whitest Oe be afta public-house, a 
man of potoriously bad character thought as Uncle came in he would make 
iim the butt of » joke, and a+ the black face of the weather-beaten man a) 
peared in the door, he exclaimed, “‘ Merey on us, how dark tt grows 1” OU 
Bill, surveying him from head to foot, coolly replies, ‘Yes, sir—your character 


and my complexion are enough to dark any room.’ 
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THE KOOTAB MINAR. 


Tx Kootab Minar is a celebrated remnant of 
antiquity, distant about eleven miles from 
Delhi, in a south-westerly direction. The 
road to it liesthrough a perfect waste. Ruins 
of tombs and temples, erected in the days of 
the Mogul dynasty, succeed each other with 
melancholy ision. Some are masses of 
stone or brick ; others have their domes re- 
maining, but out of the rifts of these stunted 
bushes and long blades of grass are growing. 

The unusal form of the Kootab Minar de- 
tracts from its height, when seen from a 
distance, but greatly increases on a nearer 
view by exaggerating the perspective. Hence, 
unlike some towers which seem to shrink as 
you approach them, the Kootab, which at a 
few miles’ distance resembles an ordinary 
factory chimney, swells to a sublime altitude 
when you are in its vicinity. It is a round 
pillar, two hundred and forty feet in height, 
the diameter at the base being thirty-five 
feet, but gradually diminishing to less than 
ten feet at the top. It is divided into five 
stories, the relative height of which decreases 
in the same ratio as the diameter of the shaft. 
Each story has a heavy cornice of the richest 
sculpture, surmounted by a low stone balus- 
trade. The three lower stories are entirely 
of red sandstone, fluted, or rather reeded with 
alternate convex and angular divisions, and 
belted at short intervals by bands of Arabic 
inscriptions, sculptured in relief, and of 
colossal size. The two highest stories are 
mostly of white marble, without inscriptions, 
and deviate slightly from the diminishing 
slope of the pillar, whence it is generally 
supposed that they were added at a later 
period. 

A winding staircase of three hundred and 
seventy-eight steps conducts to the summit. 
The view is very extensive. On all sides 
there is an undulating waste, dotted with 
ruins, but enlivened by an occasional garden 
or wheat-field. Low, red hills in the south 
and west, a glimpse of a blue lake in tle 
distance, the massive battlements of the 
deserted city of Toglukh in the south-east, 
and the domes of Delhi in the north, make 
up the panorama. When the air is very clear, 
the crests of the Himalayas, two hundred 
mil s distant, can be discerned on the horizon. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether the Kootab is of Hindoo or Moslem 
origin. Nothing positive is known concern- 
ing the date or design of its erection. Some 
suppose it to have been a watch-tower, others 
a monument, others a minaret, others again 
a gigantic symbol of Shiva. Both the Hin- 
doos and the Moslems claim it, the former 
alleging that the Arabic inscriptions were 
subsequently added by the conquerors. 

The Kootab stands in the midst of a wilder- 
nessof ruins. There are the arcades of what 
was once a splendid Hindoo temple, changéd 
into the court-yard of a mosque, which was 
begun on a magnificent scale but never finished, and the conflict- 
ing styles are mixed together in the most incongruous manner. 
The remains of the Hincoo temple show that it must have been 
one of the finest in this part of India. The arcades are supported 
on several hundred columns, scarcely any of which are similar. 
They are covered, from cap to pedestal, with elaborate sculpture, 
including figures of the gods, of dogs, horses, monkeys, and 
elephants, of the chain and bell, the pomegranate, and other 
religious emblems. ‘The domes at the corners of the quadrangles 
are not vaulted, but formed by flat stones laid diagonally across 
and overlapping each other, as in the Cyclopean remains of Italy. 
In the court stands a pillar of iron about eighteen feet high, and 
called by the natives ‘‘ Feroze Shah’s Walking-stick.” It bears 
an inscription in a very ancient character, which long puzzled 
the scholars, but was finally deciphered by Mr. Prinsep. The 
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THE KOOTAB MINAR, DELHI. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, 


column appears to have been set up, in token of victory, by a 
king who flourished about a century before the Christian era. 








ADVERTISING. 


Tue art of advertising is one of the arts most studied by our 
literary vendors of fancy soaps, philanthropic corn doctors, hu- 
manitarian pill makers, and all the industrious professions which 
have an intense feeling for one’s pockets. Every trick that can 
be resorted to for the purpose of inducing one to read an adver- 
tisement is practised, and, it must be confessed, very often with 
the most complete success. How often have we been seduced 
into the reading of some witty or sentimental verse, that finally 
led us, by slow degrees, to a knowledge that somebody sold cure- 
all pills or incomparable trousers. We throw the paper down in 

a rage, we call ourselves a fool, or, 

perhaps, something more significant, 

but it is of no avail; the adroit 

pillman has pierced our brain with 
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a knowledge of the fact that he | 
sells pills, and if we are not most | 
careful we shall catch ourselves 
putting them down our throat. 
‘Shat was the way we were led into 
patronising that enterprising hatter 


whom we have so often banned. | 


Cf 7 
G 


@ At breakfast, if we took up the morning 
» he was there; at evening, when we 
. ed home to where our sweet wife and 
and prattling baby (we’ve got the sweetest 
wife and prettiest: baby in the world,) waited 
for our coming with Franx Lestre’s Inuvs- 
TRATED NEwsPAPER, or, perhaps, if it was the 
first of the month, Franx Lesire’s New 
Famrty Macazing, we were sure to find him 
either inside or on the cover, eternally saying 
hat te us, and where we could get the 
We knew the number and the street so well 
that we eould never forget it, for we had 
read it a million of times. So when Mary 
kissed us as we were going down town one 
morning, and said, “Frank, your hat is quite 
shabby,” we went at once to the well-known 
place and bought the glossy beaver that now 
becomes usso much. ‘Thats the way these 
hatters, and pillmen, and tailors get so rich ; 
they advertise! advertise! advertise! and 
everybody knows just where they are, and 
exactly what they have got. This is also the 
business of Mr. Read, our enterprising Buffalo 
bill-poster, whose portrait is the subject of 
our present illustration. 





Honest orp Pompry.—One day as Pompey, 
a negro man, belonging to Mr. L. O. Love- 
less, was leisurely driving his team, he espied, 
2 few paces ahead, directly in the road, a 
likely-looking pocket-book, whereupon he 
dismounted, and, turning his prize over two 
or three times, he grunted to himself, 
‘‘Humph! Wonder who drap dis? Look 
like him fat wid de dollars. De question 
am now, what shall I do wid it”’ Here he 
scratched his head in a thoughtful mood, and 
on taking a sober second thought, came to 
the conclusion: ‘* Well, one ting sartin, he 
no b’long to dis child; dartore I won’t open 
it, case I got no business in dar ; but I’ll take 
“em to the Court House, and hab ’em put in 
de papers.” And with this determination he 
accordingly stowed it safely away in his 
pocket. It was not long, however, before 
Capt Merriweather, who had lost the pocket- 
book, and was then in search for it, came up 
with Pompey’s wagon and began to question 
him concerning it. The old negro readily 
acknowledged that he had it, and cheerfully 
delivered it to the rightful owner. Capt. M., 
in consideration of Pompey’s praiseworthy 
action in this matter, generously gave him 
ten dollars, which was thankfully received, 
with the remark, “ By golly! de old saying, 
honesty am de best policy, cum true one time 
sartin.” And the old fellow went his way 
rejoicing. 

SrneuLar Incripent.—A most singular in- 
cident occurred in Burrell township a short 
time since, which is worthy of notice. Two 
sons of Mr. John Isett were in the habit of 
setting ‘‘ night lines” in the Alleghany river, 
in order to be possessed of the finny tribe. 
One morning a very mysterious-looking 
thing was observed from the shore as being 
attached to the lines out some distance. On drawing in the line 
a fish was fast upon the hook, with its head protruding from the 
orifice of a human skull which rests upon the vertebral column, 
its body being in the skull and too large to allow its escape there- 
from. The theory is that the fish became domiciled in the skull 
some time since, and grew until it became imprisoned therein 
beyond its power to escape unaided. The skull is sound and has 
four teeth in it; the remainder having dropped out. Its shape 
indicates that it possibly belonged to a negro, and was, perhaps, 
that of a female. 

Tue TeLeGRrarPn IN THE Punsavz.—“ What a wonderful mercy 
the telegraph communication has been kept up in the Punjaub ; 
here is a use it was put to. A letter was intercepted at Pindee, 
which said, ‘ Three natives of high rank (giving names) sit in 
council to-morrow, to decide what to do against the English.’ 
Telegraph said, ‘Let a spy attend and report.’ This was done, 
and in a few minutes after the outlines of the plot were before 
Lawrence, Telegraph again, ‘ Hang them all three.’ In fifteen 
minutes they were hung. Short work.” 
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THE GREAT FAIR AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


Orictn or Dowrr.—When Swein, King of Denmark, father 
of “ Cxnute the Great,”’ was a prisoner with his soldiers to the 
Vandals, the Danish ladies sold their jewels for money with 
which to pay their ransom, Out of gratitude for this generous 
act, the King thereafter established the first step towards woman’s 
rights— Dower, 
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MRS. SQUIZZLE RECOVERS HER KONSCIENTIOUSNIS. 


MRS. SQUIZZLE'S JOURNAL.—No, I. 


* Konkapot, July 3. 

Just riz; nurvus system still unstrung. A perfumed breaze 
from the sou’-east korner of the garden phans my burnin 
temples, and the voise of my darter Sally Mari, sweut as the first 
strains of the lark, sooths and quiets me. 

It is as good as an annydine to here her warbul the Vursuvy- 
annie. . 

Yesterday by the U.S.M. steamer Roarin Bull reseaved a 


good substanshal pillers as the church ken boast of. We ma be 
pursekuted fur richusniss sake—so the Scripter sez—and in ken- 
sideration thereof I’ll try and bear all the mean, good-fur-nothin, 
lyin thing kan sa meekly. mE ; . é 

July 5th.—A lovely mornin. Ariz with serious impreshions 
to prepair fur church. 

While mendin the pockit of Sally Mari’s Sabba-da dress, I 
made a wonderful diskuvery. Yes, our beluved and only darter 
Sally Mari is a poitis. 

When I furst read the fusion, it had sich an effeck on my alredy 
narvus sistim that it kompletely prostrated me. 

Immediately arter Jabez kum in fur a mug of sider, and he 
notised at wunce somethin remarkable had took plaise. I didn’t 
wate fur him to ask, but I riz up (for I was lyin down when he 
kum in), I riz up and sez I, «‘ Jabez, we are actually the parents 
of a live poitis.” 

Poitis, sez he, jest as if he didn’t no the meanin of the word. 

Yes, poitis, sez I—our darter is a butiful and ackomplished 
riter. 

Nothin wonderful in that, sez he. 
afore I was twelve yeres old tu.” 

Squizzle, sez I,fur my pashence was exostid—and he new 
it, tu, from the very wa in which I sed Squizzle. So hesot down 
in a cheer, and rested his mug of sider on his nee, in a listnin 
atitude. . 

Jest the act of makin letters with a pen is nothin to de with 
the kase before us. When I spoke of writin, I meant kompesin 


I rote a good hand 


itry. 

I bekame eo exited in explainin it to him, that I forgot the im- 
position I was laborin under, and takin the poitry from Sally 
Mari’s pockit, I red it alowd tu the astonished Squizzle. It was 
headed 


MORNIN THOUGHTS. 


One summer mornin I arose, 
All in the early spring; 
The trees had jest began to leive 
“ And the flowers were blossoming. 


The kows were loing in the field, 
The chickens were a peepin; 
The turkeys gobbled in the grass, 

Yet pa and ma lay sleepin. 


Jest then Jo Long passed by our dore, 
And seen me at the winder; 

Sez he, Kum, Sally, walk with me, 
There’s no one up to hinder. 


O Jo, says I, du you suppose 
I'd go with you a walkin; 





Twould set my mother in a rage 
And all the neighbors talkin. 





GOING TO SARY TOGY 


letter with a black seal. Opened it with tremblin hands and red 
with stremin eyes and palpitatin hart the affectin intellingance 
of the deth of deer brother Peter. 

The samist sez truly, in the midst of life we are in deth. The 
poor fello, sensibel to the last, left twenty thousand dollars to be 
divided among his relations, just as my husband (Mr. Squizz\e) 
and I see fit. 

The Lord on hi be prased that theres alers sum swete mingled 
with the bitter. 

Of kourse we shai keep the bulk of the fortun to ourselves, for 
theres not anuther wun in the family that’l take kere of it. 
Now theres my youngest sister Sabriny Johanny, she went and 
run awa unbeknoin to the rest of the family, and d old 
Sillyman’s yungist sun John, poor as Joabs kat; allers has been 
and allers will be for all of Peters property. Poor, onist sole, his 
hard yearned munny shant be squandered by no Sillymans if I 
ken help it. Ino if brother Pete could speke to da hed sa let 
em have my property as ’ll appreshiate it. And I'd like tu no 
who'll appreshiate it mor nor ourselves. 

Now theres my darter Sally Mari, shes bin tu Madum Quality’s 
selict bordin skull for yung ladyes better’n six months rite strate 
along, and now, as Madam Quality sez, she wants nothin mor 
but polishin. 

The twenty thousand kouldnt ev kum in a better time. I 
must speke tu Jabez about takin her tu Sary togy for a munth 
or so. No dout he’ll rase objeckshuns, but he'll find objeckshuns 
is of no airthly use wen I git my hed set fur a plase. 

Ino my duty. Yes, Sally Mari must be brot out. 

July 4th.—Somewhat rekuvered my disposition. Darter wants 
to go to the forth; feel it my duty tu go with her, as her pas bizzy 
hoin korn and kant live no how, and shes altugether tu purty 
and attracktiv to go without a chapperon. 


Evenin.—Jest returnd from the grove. Its bin a blessed da 
tu me and darter both. 
Brother Blab was very attentiy tu us. 


If Id bin his own wife he kouldnt a dun more for my ‘:umfort. 

He helped me to sweat kake ad all the eteetaris, and after I 
eat my suffishiensy and filled my pockit he sot down by my 
side and spoke so feelinly of my beluved bruther that for fifteen 
munits or so I lost my konscientiousnis. 

When I kume tu he was supportin me. 

I turned my hed a little ask tu hide my emoshion, and who 

shuld I see but that old-ugly-good-fur-nothing-evil-tu du-back- 
biting gossip Jemimy Jonsiny a looking daggurs at me with her 
great hateful, spiteful, black eyes. 
But it won’t be of no use fur hur tu sa nothin, fur everybody 
knws how shes bin a kourtin around brother Blab ever sinse 
he vekume an afflickted widiwer ; and if she should go and sa 
se saw his arm around me, everybody in Konkapot would no 
¢ was one of hur malishious lies. She alers has bin jelous of 
vvery femail brother Blab has looked at sinse his wife died. 





Uverybody in Konkapot noes brother Blab and me, both teu as 


All rite, sez Jo—dont think I kare 
If you dont go along; 

I no a purtier gal that will, 
Her name is Nancy Strong. 


There, Squizzle, sez I, when I had dun redin it—what du you 
think of that iffusion ? 

I think it orter be set to music, sez he. 

You are jest comin tu your sensis, sez I. 
me see what tune it’ll go in— 

One sum—mer morn—in I—arose 
All in—the er—ly spring ; 

When ~~ rede—my ti—tle clere 
Tu manishuns in—-the skys. 

Dont you see, Jabez, that it’l go in the tune of When I kan rede 
my title clere, sez I, and Jabez (he alers karries a pitchfork in 
his pockit, fur he luves the singin, and besides no all the tunes 
tu pitch) he struck in and sung. 

In the seckond stanzas there was wone syllible he kouldnt get 
in to the tune of When I kan rede, no how he could fix it, and 
we had to try several afore we kould find the rite one. All of a 
suddin Yanke dudle kum intu my mind, and so we settled on 
that and it seemed very appropriate, 

After singin over several times the first stanzas to the tune of 
When I kan rede, and the remainder tu the tune of Yanke 
dudle, Jabez purposed we should have em published. 

That was a brite thought, Jabez, sez I. [Ill take a kopy 
furst for fere some inspirin purson may try and kounterfeit em, | 
and then well send em—let me see whare. 

Why, in the Weakly Phizzle, of kourse, wife, sez Jabez. 

Yes, Jabez, your right, sez I. To the Phizzie it shall go with- | 
out dela. 

Wont Jemimy Jonsiny talk now. 

July 6th.—Hev but a few minits tu rite. Start for Sary togy 
tomorro, 

Tried tu git Jinkinses karriadge but kouldent, unless we took 
that air everlastin booby Jonathan tu drive, and of kourse 1 


I think sotu. Let 


wouldnt du that, fur I no he’d be stickin around Sally Mari the | # 


hull indurin time. 

I wonder if he has any sort of an idee he kan git Sally Mari? 
Not the leastest bit of an edication—dont think he ken spel his 
naim tu saive his life. 

Jabez has jist bin in. Goin tu have brother Blabs lumber wayin, 
and then we ken karry our bagidge with us and save expense 
The seat is sot on springs, and no dout we kan go jist as kum- 
fortable as if we had Jinkinses karriadge. 

If the sun shines we kan spred my big blu umbril and that’!! 
saive our komplexion. 

Wont Jemimy Jonsiny rave wen she noes brother Blab is a) 
goin along. 
Hark ! I kan here Squizzles voise haf a mile off, I du beleve. 

I hope he’ll keip his bomnible mouth shet while we are at 


Sary togy. 


‘ 











I must tell him afore we start not to undertake to talk poli- 
ticks with the members of Congress Hall. 

If I could alers be along by him, I could manidge tu out-talk 
him wen he goes tu sa anything he ortent sa. 

I have a powerful voise of my own. 








A CURIOUS {PIECE OF ROMANCE. 


Tue New Orleans exchange papers are full of a singular piece of 
romance that is now on the tapis in that city. The particulars are 
as follows: 

A young milliner girl, with whose charms a Spaniard had 


become smitten, was presented by him with a ticket in the Havana 
Lottery, on the condition that if it drew a prize they should share 
the money and get married. The girl smilingly consented to the 
arrangement, and the amorous Spaniard left. 

The next arrival from Havana after that brought the drawing of 
the lottery, and what was the astonishment and delight of the pretty 
milliner and her beau to find that the three-eighths, held between 
them, were of the number which drew the capital prize, and poured 
at their feet, as if by magic, the pleasing little pinch of $18,750, 
(less the discount in cashing!) The young man lost no time in 
coming to an understanding with his sweetheart. He held her to 
her bargain; she held to it also; and in an ecstasy of happiness the 
lover set about making preparations for the marriage. 

A fine house on Bienville street-—whether purchased or rented, 
we did not learn—was procured, and fitted up sumptuously for the 
coming nuptials and the honeymoon which was to follow. The 
bride (that was to have been) made a lavish use of the money placed 
at hercommand; provided herself with a wardrobe rich enough for 
a queen, and made other preparations for the coming event; whilst 
the bridegroom (that was to have been) in his ecstasy presented 
her with a case of jewelry warth $520. 

Everything being ready on his part, he called upon his intended 
to see how she was getting along. She received him coldly, avoided 
conversation about the wedding, and finally gave him to under- 
stand, in a manner which he could not misunderstand, that she had 
changed her mind, and would not marry him, notwithstanding Dame 
Fortune’s command, and the complicated state of the case between 
them in regard to the money, jewels, &c. She had undergone one 
of those reverses of feeling which are so common in sudden acces- 
sions to fortune, and there was no use in the Spaniard talking to her 
about marriage. 

The discarded lover did not shoot of drown himself, but went 
straightway and entered legal proceedings against her. He was 
making his preparations to institute a suit of law against the faith- 
less fair one, for the recovery of the money used by her, or the arti- 
cles purchased therewith, as well as the change she might have 
besides. He insists, with the tenacity of a Shylock, upon the lady’s 
fulfilment of the bond to the very letter—else not one picayune will 
he abate of his just demand. 








Rat Instinct.—Two lads were at play in a barn belonging to 
their father a day or two since, when their attention was attracted 
by a tremendous splashing in a tub half filled with water, whih 
stood upon the barn floor. Upon investigation, they found thax 
the disturbance was caused by a rat that had fallen in, while at- 
tempting to drink, he having run up on a board, one end of which 
rested on the floor and the other on the edge of the tub. The 
youngsters eoncluded to let him drown, and, after giving him one 
or two dabs that sent him to the bottom each time, they left him 
to his fate. A new actor appeared on the stage in a few moments, 
however, in the person of an enormous rat, and, as it turned out, a 
sagacious one, for, after sundry frantic efforts to reach down and 
claw the sufferer out, he fairly turned tail, and, setting his claws 
firmly into the board, extended his caudal appendage down into the 
water, thus forming a means of escape, which the rat in the water 
quickly availed himself of. He set his claws and teeth into it, and 
held on like grim death, while the old fellow started down the in- 
clined plane, and tugged like a dray horse, until he brought his 
companion to the top, when the two scampered off, seemingly highly 
pleased with the result of the experiment. 


Tue Story or THE Battie Frevp.—A soldier was wounded in 
one of the battles of the Crimea, and was carried out of the field; 
he felt that his wound was mortal—that life was quickly ebbing 
away—and he said to his comrades who were carrying him: 

“ J me down; do not take the trouble to carry me any further; 
I am dying.” 

They then put him down and returned to the field. A few minutes 
after an officer saw the man weltering in his blood, and asked him 
if he could do anything for him ? 

“Nothing, thank you.” 

* Shall I get you a little water 

“No, thank you; I am dying.’ 

“«Is there nothing 1 can do for you? Shall I write to your friends ?” 

«‘T have no friends you can write to. But there is one thing for 
which I would be much obliged; in my knapsack you will find a 
Testament—will you open it at the 14th of John, and near the end 
of the chapter you will find a verse that begins with ‘ Peace.’ Will 
you read it ?” 

The officer did so, and read the words, “‘ Peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth, give [ unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

‘“‘Thank you, sir,” said the dying man; ‘I have that peace; 
I ain going to that Saviour; God is with me; I want no more,” an 
instantly expired. 


How Men Porson TuHemsetves.—It is stated that there are 
690,000,000 of human beings who use tobacco, and that the world 
produces annually 1,480,000,000 lbs. of this fascinating and poison- 
ous weed. Opium eaters number about 100,000,000; Indian hemp 
eaters, 100,000,000. The value of these articles consumed, to say 
nothing of coffee and tea, is computed at $300,000,000 per annum. 


» said the kind-hearted officer. 


MORNIN THOUGHTS FOR THE WEAKLY PHIZZLE. 
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THE LOSS OF THE CENTRAL AMERICA. 
(Continued from page 281.) 


those who retained their senses, there was heard a wail above 
the surging of the sea, and seen hundreds of human beings, with 
innumerable pieces of wreck, floating distractedly upon the 
waves. Five hours after this dread catastrophe, the Norwegian 
bark Ellen came in the vicinity of the passengers, the cries of 
distress reached those on deck, and the work of saving was reso- 
lutely commenced, and forty-nine persons were rescued, as if by 
miracle, from the jaws of death. After the captain and crew had 
satisfied themselves that no more passengers survived in the 
water, Captain Joluiston did all in his power to make comfortable 
those who had so unexpectedly become his guests. 

To one of the passengers he told the following curious incident: 
He said he was forced by the wind to sail a little out of his 
course, but upon altering it a small bird flew across the ship once 
or twice, and then darted in his face. At first he took no notice 
of this cireumstance, when the same thing occurred again, which 
caused him to regard the circumstance as something extra- 
ordinary, and while thinking on it in this way, the mysterious 
bird for the third time appeared, and went through the same 
extraordinary manceuvres. Upon this, said the captain, “ J was 
induced to alter my course into the original one which I had been 
steering, and in u short time afterwards I heard strange noises, 
and on trying to discover from whence they proceeded, I found 
that I was in the midst of people who had been shipwrecked.” 

When the boats engaged in taking passengers to the brig 
Marine approached the Central America, there would be a 
general rush to the sides of the ship, to watch the taking off a 
complement of passengers. The male passengers looked on, re- 
taining the utmost order, while the women were being placed in 
the boats, and some even went into the cabins and brought out 
the gold belonging to some of the embarking parties, that they 
might not leave entirely destitute of worldly means. Consider- 
ing the awful circumstances in which all were placed, the order 
that was preserved, and the desire to render mutual assistance 
that seemed to predominate over all selfishness, finds no parallel 
in the dreadful catalogue of shipwrecks. 

As Mrs. Small was leaving the ship, Capt. Herndon, who stood 
by, looking sad but firm, said, “I am sorry I could not get you 
home safe.” She says there was perfect order on deck, and no 
one attempted to interfere with the orders of the captain. The 
men who rowed the boats asked if all the ladies were saved, and 
upon receiving an aflirmative reply, refused to go back to the 
steamer, climbed upon the brig, and left the boats floating at the 
side. 

TI) MOMENT OF SINKING. 

While the vessel was sinking, the passengers braced themselves up, having 
secured such articles as were most available to buoy them up in the water; 
they were all dragged some twenty feet under the water. The rapidity with 
which the passengers were dragged under the water tore f10m their persons, in 
most instances, the life pre--rvers, and from their hands the pieces of wreck 
they had seized for support; and in some instacces pieces of clothing were torn 
off by this ‘‘sucking force.’? Many persons were instantly killed by being 
struck by pieces of wreck, while to others they were the ultimate means of 
safety. An occasional flash of lightning revealed a sea completely covered 
with struggling forms. Each sufferer strove to encourage his friend with hopes 
he did not feel. At first all were together in a mass, but soon the waves 


scattered them over a wide area, and many found themselves alone on the 
boundless ocean. 





POLITENESS UNPARALLELED. 

Mr. H. T. O’Connor, quite a young man, says that he was in the water over 
seven hours before he was rescued; finally he happened to float, supported by 
a life preserver, near the bark Ellen, when one of the sailors on board threw 
him a rope, but he was too much exhausted to hold on with sufficient force to 
be raised out of the water. While attempting to do s0, two men caught hold of 
the rope, when he requested them to let go, and they did so. (Was politeness ever 
carried to a more exquisite point?) O'Connor, having the rope to himself, 
managed to twist it round his body, and by this means was hauled into the 
ship. When once on board, some sailors helped him into the cabin, when he, 
from exhaustion, fell instantly asleep. This young man’s mother was 
among the women saved; she says, when she went on board of the brig, the 
women expected all the passengers would be saved, but it was not long before 
this hope was suddenly extinguished. From the deck of the Marine the 
women saw the Central America go down, and the scene of dismay and horror 
which ensued on the Marine cannot be described or imagined. The women all 
crowded into the small cabin, drenched with rain, many exhausted and over- 
whelmed with grief, suffering, and suspense, Mrs. O’Connor grieving for the 
loss of her son. 

THE PERILS OF TIE LIFE BOAT. 

In transferring the ladies from the steamer to the brig Marine, it was my 
lot, says Mrs. Isaac McKim Bowley, in her statement, to go with the third boat. 
The sea was very violent, and the prospect of outriding it in such a little frail 
craft was terrible. Before going off I put on a tife preserver, which was the 
only preparation I could make for my escape, but neither the life boat nor the 
life preserver seemed like safety ; for it is impossible to describe the roughness 
of the waves, and the brig was a great way off. 

The rope-noose was tie’ around me, and swung out over the water into the 
boat. The life boat could not come close to the side of the steamer, and we all 
had to take our chance to jump at it. Some of the ladies, in leaping, fell into 
the water, and some into the boat. But they were either hauled up again by 
the rope-noose, which was still around them, or they were caught by the sail- 
ors that manned the boats, and hauled in over the sides. 

LADIES OVERBOARD—THE STEWARDESS. 

Some of the ladies fell two or three times into the sea before they eould be 
got intothe boat. One of them, the stewardess, fe!l in three times, and was 
pinched between the boat and the side of the steamer. A heavy wave dashed 
the boat against the ship, and struck the poor woman a severe blow. This, 
however, occurred not in getting from the steamer into the life boat, but in 
getting out of the life boat into the brig. 

After I got safely into the little boat, and my baby with me, I had but little 
hope of getting io the brig. The peril then seemed to be greater than ever ; 
but as the ship was in a sinking condition, the only hope seemed to be in at- 
tempting even this dangerous escape from her. ‘The water dashed into the 
boat and we had to keep dipping it out allthe time. Two high waves passed 
entirely over us, so that it seemed as if we were swamped and sunk ; but the 
boat recovered from them both. The men rowed bravely, for their own lives 
as well as ours were at stake. The commander of this boat was the mate of the 
brig, and he encouraged the sailors to ke ‘p every nerve steady, and told them 
that it would require the exercise of all their skill and courage to reach the 
brig in safety. : 

TWO HOURS’ NOW FROM THE STEAMER TO THE BRIG. 

Tt was fully two hours and a half before we got to the Marine, and then we 
took our chance of getting on beard. The boat was tossed about so violently 
that the only way of getting out of her was to watch a fortunate op vortunity 
and seize hold of the brig’s rigging and ropes on the side. I caug! t hold with 
one hand and hung for some minutes over the vessel's side, till the men on 
deck caught hold of me and pulled mein. All the women and children were 
saved in this manner. It scems almost miraculous, but not one was lost—not 
even a single child. 





FAMINE IN THE BRIG. 

We were very kindly received and very generously treated on board the brig. 
The Captain, who opened his whole heart to us, gave ua every conceivable 
thing which could conduce to our comfort, and which was in his power tog 
But the stores of the brig were scanty in the first place, and in the next | 
they had to be divided amoxg a great mary extra persons. We were three 
on allowance. 








rive, 





ace 

days 

There were not enough provisions even to do anything more 

than just to keep us from starving ; and yet the captain shared them with us. 

1 did not eat anything for nearly three days, but kept my little allowance to 

feed my children with. If they had not had the food they must have died. 
TATEMENT OF ONE OF THE LADY PASSENGERS, 

Mra. Hawley, of Bridgeport, was on board with her husband and two children 
one two years old, and the other an infant of five months. She says that aft r 
the first excitement, caused by the news of the leak, the women were very 
calm and did all they could do vo encourage the men in bailing. There was po 
weeping till the next day, when the ery of “ sail ho!” opened a prospect of 

tears of joy. Toward noon they were told that 
the women and children were to be sent on board the brig. Mrs. H. says : 
The last I saw of my husband , p, he 





del.verance, and many she 





1 was as the boat pulled away from the s} 





stoed on the wheel-hou aud kissed his hand tome.” A last farewell, it 
I oved, or he has pot si been heard irom, and probably went down in the 
terrible struggle 1 it a and storm The won en, as they left the 
eamer, were without bonnets, and had « ily thin dresses, and some of the 
children had neither 3 1 tocking \s they put off, Capt. Herndon 
bell the Cay 1 of the g Hieaven’s sake, to stay by us all night.’’ 

I ere hi N ig the brig ; she had drifted leeward 
\ n e reac her e roll adly, and gieat care only prevented the 
oat from bei 5 yped Mra. H. eay ss Burt, with his mate, stood 

' pea. ; j i nate, " 

with open armsand a willing heart, tor # rope was thrown, and ia 
al er moment the children were being passed out. Cy pt. Burt took my lit 
tle Willy, and the mate received my Delorr » playfully saying, as he passed 


“He isall gold.” My heart wa 
children safely on board the brig. All the ladies 
the boat immediately returned to the steamer 


tr he ] >} 
him over the side, lighter when lsaw my 


were then passed out, and 
About four o’clock the fog 





cleared away, and we saw the steamer very distinctly against the sunset 
clouds ; she beautifully, and did not seem like a sinking ship. 

As night came on, and the last and fourth boat-load arrived, we began to 
despair for the safety of our husbands who were yet on board. It was now 
after dark, and the men refused to return to the ship, but we had seen a 
schooner run down and heave to near the steamer, shortly before, and our 
hopes again revived for those on board the steamer. Night soon hid her from 
our view, however, and it was the last we saw of the doomed vessel. : 

Mrs. Hawley says—I asked my husband at the time the Marine appeared in 
sight if he was not tired of bailing; he replied, “Yes, 1am tired; but I can 
work forty-eight hours in the same way, if necessary. Iam working for your 
life—for you and wy children.”” Such was the language ot a man recently 
recovered from a bed of sicknes;; this noble man was among the lost. Captain 
Birch of the Marine opened his own boxes of clothing tor the benefit of the 
women, and although disabled and short of provisions, he managed to make 
his guests comfortable. 

It is said that some of the passengers, when the salvation of the ship be- 
came hopeless, locked themselves up in their state-rooms, and refused to work, 
and two or three are known to have gone down while lying in their berths in- 
sensible from strong drink. 

Mr. Wills, in his statement, says: When I saw that there was no chance of 
escape I wrenched a door from the cabin, and after placing it on the deck, sat 
down onit, and remained in this way until the ship sunk, and then I was left 
sitting on the door in the open sea, the waves sweeping me off it every two or 
three minutes. A raft had been partially constructed before the foundering of 
the steamer, but only six persons were able to get on it when it was required, 
for some reason that I cannot explain. After drifting about on my door for 
about an hour, the raft was so close to me that I thought of abandoning the 
door for it, and accordingly I did so, and from this forward I was not altoge- 
ther so miserable. Occasionally we were swept off the raft, but would gene- 
rally reach it before it had drifted out of our reach. In three instances, how- 
ever, these attempts to return to the raft were useless, and the poor fellows 
who were so unfortunate as to lose their hold without having it in their power 
to regain it, perished within a few yards of us, crying for help—which, alas! 
was far beyond their reach. The steamer went down at eight o’clock. At 
seven o’clock the following morning few pieces of the wreck were visible except 
those to which the passengers clung, or had just abandoned. 

During the voyage home of the brig Marine the stewardess died; she was a 
colored woman named Lewis. She had a small sum of money in her posses- 
sion, which as long as life lasted she held clutched in her hand. 

Among our characteristic sketches will be found a portrait of one of the res- 
cued passengers, from a photograph taken by Fredericks. This gentleman 
was an intimate personal iriend of Captain Herndon, an! when the storm 
became alarming, the captain playfully remarked, ‘‘ You must take off your 
broadcloth and go to work.”? ‘The gentleman, who is wealthy and occupies a 
high social position, to meet the demand instantly borrowed a pair of sailor’s 
pantaloons, red shirt and coarse boots, and with the glazed cover of a cloth 
cap on his head reported himself in working costume. In this dress he was 
saved, and in it he came to New York city; at the earnest request of a number 
of persons he consented to have the picture taken for the benefit of our nu- 
merous readers. 

A Mrs. Birch, as she was about leaving for the brig, was about to take a 
last look of a favorite canary bird which she had in her possession, when it 
occurred to her mind that she would save the little warbler if it were possible. 
With this determination she took it out of the cage and put it in her bosem. 
When she was lowered into the small boat she fell prostrate, and supposed she 
had killed her little favorite, but upon arriving on board of the Marine she 
found it well and hearty. One of the sailors made a box cage for it, and on 
board of the gloomy ship and among the distressed passengers it kept up the 
only sounds of cheerfulness that were heard. 

LAST MOMENTS. 

One of the passengers describes the last moments, when the steamer went 
down, as presenting one of the most awful and heart-rending scenes that ever 
was witnessed. Some of the passengers were in groups together upon the 
deck, while others were holding on to life-preservers, chains, boards, &c., 
waiting the arrival of the fatal mement. After the vessel had made a second 
plunge, and just as she was about to go down, there came a flash of lightning 
which, for a moment, gave a full view of the entire deck of the steamer. She 
went down stern first. Upon the wheel-house stood Captain Herndon, with his 
hat in one hand and the other upon the iron rail, and with nothing to cling by 
he went down with his steamer. 

GOLD WORSE THAN VALUELESS. 

Many of the passengers were persons of large means, and nearly all had 
money with them, in sums from hundreds to thousands of dollars. But on 
Saturday, when death appeared close at hand and inevitable, treasure belts and 
bags were opened, and gold was scattered on the cabin floors, lest a few ounces 
or pounds of weight should decide their desperate contest with the waves. 
Full purses, containing in some instances $2,000, were laying untouched on 
sofas. Carpet-bags were opened by men, and the shining metal was poured 
out on the floor and spurned in contempt. One of the passengers, who has 
since been rescued, opened a bag and dashed about the cabin $20,000 in gold 
dust, telling all who wanted to gratify their greed for gold to take it. Bat it 
was passed by untouched. Two ladies brought out $10,000, in $20 gold pieces, 
and threw them down in the cabin, but no one wanted them. None of 
the ladies took more than two $20 pieces with them; as they prepared to leave 
the steamer, many relieved themselves of their weighty garments, except their 
outside dress. 

INTERESTING INCIDENT. 

Mr. Wm. N. Osbourn relates an interesting circumstance. He savs he was 
the last man who went down, being the highest man up in the rigging, and 
was occupied in discussing how the ship would go down, with Capt. Dyer, who 
was just beneath; the one saying she would go down bow first, the other stern 
first, which last proved correct, as she did go down stern first, and dropped 
almost at once, like she was falling. While up in the rigging he divested him- 
self of his clothing, except his shirt and pants, throwing all his money over 
with his clothes. Soon after doing this, the ship went down, and he never 
saw Capt. Dyer again. 

Mr. O. then got upon a hatch and drifted off to leeward; seeing a light, 
pursued it for four hours, by means of a paddle in shape of a buak slat ; when, 
losing sight of the light, fell in company with a man who gave his name as 
Julius Stetson, who called to him and asked if he would like company? Os- 
bourn remarked yes, provided there was no danger to our vessels by coming 
close; whereupon he came up, and O. discovered that he occupied a hatchway 
like hisown. They drifted together about an hour, when Stetson perceived 
a light at the stern. Then they both proposed to go back; Stetson starting 
first, however. Osbourn, who was now some distance behind, lost sight of 
Stetson and did not know what had become of him, but proceeiei on to the 
light, which he reached in about two hours, and found it on the brig Ellen, 
which had already picked up about thirty-five. 

After getting on board, some one asked him if he had seen any one else down 
that way, when he told them yes, he had seen a very pleasant fellow down to 
leeward, whe had been his companion in trouble, and would like to save him, 
if po-sible; when another man remarked that he had seen a noble fellow down 
to leeward, too, and would like to save him also, as they had floated together 
some time. ‘ What’s your name?’’ says Osbourn. ‘Stetson,’ said he. 
“Well, I am Osbourn,’’ said the other; and thus they had met on the same 
vessel, after having drifted about for some time on the broad Atlantic, without 
knowing each other by sight, and only by name, having exchanged names 
while fluating together on their respective hatchways. 

A HAPPY TEMPERAMENT. 

The passengers rescued by the bark Ellen tell an interesting anecdote con- 
cerning Mr. Birch, of the San Francisco Minstrels, which is certainly worth 
mentioning: After he went down with the ship he was immediately upborne 
with such force by his life preservers, as that in striking a fragment of the 
wreck he was wounded to the quick, but managed to grasp and crawl ona 
floating hatch window. Several others, by dint of severe struggling with the 
waves, finally got on also and for some time kept his company. They were ail 
desponfent at their escape so far froma watery grave, % worse fate appa- 
rently than death itself, quickened as their memories were at a sense of their 
losses, and at the awful forebodings stiil overhanging the future. Birch, 
nevertheless, was as cool as a cucumber. To keep up their spi he mimicked 
the sea monsters, told humorous stories, in his own peculiar way, and on that 
frail bark, stretched on his back, bleeding from wounds, at midnight, tossed 






























to and fro upon the angry waves of mid-ocein, he not ovly showed himself a 
true philosopher, but iuspired courage in o! hers i he cease his vivilying 
harangue until an overwhelming billow cocked his utterance. 
APPEARANCE OF THE RESCUED PASSENGERS 

The steamer Empire City, which was awaited with so much anxiety, arrived 
off randy Heok on Saturday night, the 19th of September, and on Sunday 
morning she stesmed up to Quarantine, l by the Health Officer and 
twelve n spaper reporters, after wl] i roceeded direct to New York. 
There were on board ninety-two passe r ved from the Central America by 
the brig Marine and bark Ellen. 0} ‘ thi enty-six 
children and thirty-six men ; fouriec i these i 1 them 
on board the Central Amevica; tour sid husbands are known to have been 
saved. These unfortunate, and yet fortunate women, wore an expression of 
the greatest sadness; it was not an obtrusive sorrow, but calm, deep and per 
vading. Searcely one of them had a cent of money, and none a change 
clothes; they were just as they had got i.to the boat from the Ce: Aux 





rica, devoid of skirts, and wearing merely an outside dress. Some wept *s 
they approachei New York city, overcome with past memories and their un 
expected condition. They had left California affluent in wealth and rich in 














the reciprocal enjoyment of affection; they arrived here devoid of treasure 
and overburdened with affliction. For their bright anticipations they find the 
severes® suffering, and sume the extremest penury. Not the least pite us was 
the sight of the infants. Some of them were perfectly naked, merely wrapped 
around by a coarse blanket taken from a berth. Others were merely girt 
sbout the loins with linen, while others wore a fuller dress. Many of the mo 


thers seemed quite unwell tome were taking gruel, others were giving it to 








their babes The deepest sadness pervaded all. A few could only speak with 
tears; others had power to check the outward semblance of their inward grief 
Some who ha ced deatii in the hour of their peril with cheeks unblanched 
could no ak of w cat rophe and the loss of a loved one without tear 
In lookin the con un of those saved fromthe unfortunate ship one could 
nore y realize the greatness of the calamity. Among the ladies was 5 

A. J. Easton, who with ber husband was on a bridal tou: she « nguished 
herself while on bord of the Central America by encouraging the passengers 
and crew wiio were engaged in bailing, supplied them with wine and food, and 


She was placed on the Marine, leaving her 


Certainly every woman’s heart in Christendom will 


was altovether an angel of mercy. 


husband on the steamer. 





palpitate with joy to hear that she found her husband safe after mourning him 
as dead. 


LIEUT. WM. L. HERNDON, U.S. N., LATE COMMANDER OF THE ‘‘ CENTRAL AMERICA.’? 
There cannot be a doubt about the fict, that the name of Lieut. Herndon 
will ever be held in grateful remembrance, among all the heroes who have 
achieved triumphs on the sea. The fact that amid the calamities of one of the 
most terrible shipwrecks ever recorded, he saved all the women and children, 
twenty-six in number, proves that he did his duty manfully to the last, and 
bad control over himself, his passengers, as Wellas over hiscrew. When the loss 
of the Central America was reported to Mrs. Herndon, before all the particulars 
were known, and when the, hope was expressed that he was saved, said the lady, 
“ No, I cannot believe that he is safe, for] know he would be the last to leave 
the ship;’’ and such was the case, for the, last footsteps that were made upon 
the sinking ship were. those of Capt. Herndon, : : 

Capt. Herndon was a native of Fredericksburg, Va., and at the time of his 
death was forty-three years of age. At the age of fifteen he entered the navy as 
midshipman. m the very commencement of his career he was noticed for his 
activity and zeal in the service,and he was particularly distinguished in the 
Florida and Mexican wars, When the exploration of the Amazon was decided 
upon, he was selected *‘ for this most important and delicate duty’”’—so his 
letter of instructions ran—because “itwould call for the xercise of a 1 tho e high 
qualities and attainments that he possessed.’’ The object of the expedition was 
to obtain every information relating to the valley, and the river of the Amazon, 
including the entire basin or water shed drained by that river and its tributa 
ries. eut. Herndon’s observations were to extend not only to the present 
condition of that valley, with regard to the navigability of its streams, but to 
the number and condition, both industrial and socia), of its inhabitants ; their 
trade and products ; its climate, soil and productions ; and also to its capaci- 
ties for cultivation, and te the character and extent of its undeveloped com- 
mercial resources, whether of the field, the forest, the river, or the mine. At 
the time he receiyed these instructions, Lieut. Herndon was on board the 
Vandalia, then at Lima, in Peru, and from that point he was directed to cross 
the Cordilleras and explore the Amazon from its source to its mouth. 

Lieut. Herndon entered upon the duties of his new mission with spirit and 
enthusiasm. To prepare himself for the expedition he spent four or five 
months in researches in Chiliand Peru. He then left the Pacific coast, and 
ascended to the crest of the Andes, until he reached the head-waters of the 
Amazon, which at four thousand miles distant from its mouth, is but a muddy 
stream known as the Huallaga. Lieut. Herndon traveiled the entire distance 
from the hea4-waters of canoe navigation to Para, in an open boat. It occu- 
pied him eleven months ; and his report to the Government, embodying a 
faithful and modest account of his journey, should be read by every one in- 
terested in the development of the unbounded resources of the mightiest river 
in the world. 

After he had completed his search in the Amazon which was published by 
the Government, after being placed in command of different ships, he was about 
two years ago placed in comman‘ of the George Law. These California steam- 
ers, carrying the United States Mail, are required by law to be under the com- 
mand of efficers of the Navy, end Lieut. Herndon was chosen for the respon- 
sible post. 

Lieut. Herndon was married twenty years since to an estimable lady of Vir- 
ginia. His wife and only daughter survive. 

He was of a slight figure, but of an intrepid spirit. 
was brave. Inthe Navy he was universally beloved. In all quarrels between 
officers, he was known as a peace-maker. He néver made an enemy. For fif- 
teen years he had been a member of the Episcopal Church. He often read the 
service on board his ship, and the humblest sailor was not committed to the 
deep without the burial service read over his remain: by the e*ptain. 

CAPTAIN JOHNSTON AND THE NORWEGIAN BARK ELLEN. 
(For portrait of Captain Johnston, see illustrated pages.) 

The Ellen is owned in Arusdah, Norway, and is twenty-two years old. On 
the 17th of August, the Ellen left the Belize and took the Guif Siream, and 
was in the whole of the late storm, having the toremast broke, aud ouds 
even lost. At eight o’clock on Saturday night, Sept. 12, Capt. Johnston 
heard the agonizing shrieks, as if from hundreds of voiees; the darkness of 
the night rendered everything invisible, but the voices could be heard in 
all directions. As soon as possible a small boat was got out, but it hardly 
touched the water before six men in the stream seized and turned it bottom 
upwards; it was soon righted, and the men were taken on board. The work of 


He was as gentle as he 


rescuing the drowning men then proceeded with all possible dispatch; buoys, 


were thrown overboard, ropes suspended from the sides of the ship, and 
lights hung out. The last person rescued was at nine o’clock in the morning. 
Capt, Johnston isa small, plain, unassuming man, with a face beaming with 
intelligence and hearty good-nature. He is about thirty-four years of age, 
speaks the English slow, but well. [le has been to sea all his life, but says he 
never encountered anything like the wreck of the Central America. He attri- 
butes the visit of the bird to the ship to a visitation of Providence, and seems 
to be thankful that he has been the means of saving so many humin beings. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Tue Baton Rouge Gazette has the following: ** Wm. St. Martin, of 
this city, has invented an engine which can te constructed, boiler and all, for 
fifty dollars. The machine is so simple that we might with propriety say that 
it is merely an escape pipe, taking up no more room. ‘The steam is admitted 
into the centre of a drum or cylinder, in which the shaft works ; from this 
power is applied directly, without further friction. The other day we saw ihe 
perfected model of the engine pumping water about twenty feet, and throwing 
it into a reservoir at the brewery. This is the apparatus wanted for getting ia 
a cheap manner one or two horse power to drive small machinery. Mr. St. 
Martin has made application for letters patent.’’ 


TEMPERATURE OF THE EARTH.—By experiments made during the 
last year by Professor Smyth, at Edinburgh, with a series of earth-thermo- 
meters, imbedded inthe earth at varying depths, it was proved that there wasa 
gradually increasing heat of one degree, l’alrenheit, for every foriy feet of depth, 
so that at less than two and a half miles water would be at boiling heat, and 
at less than one hundred miles depth all things must be in a state of fusion. 


VARNISH ror Boots AND Snors.—Take a pint of linseed oil, 
with half a pound of mutton suet, six or eight ounces of bees-wax, and a smali 
piece of resin. Boil all these in a pipkin, and let the liquid cool till it is milk 
warm. Then with a hair brush lay it on new boots and shoes. If old boots 
are to be varnished, the mixture is to be laid on when the leather is perfectly 
dry. The soles of boots for wet weather should always be kept saturated 
thoroughly with tallow, mixed with a little resin, or with the above composi- 
tion. In either case the leather must be dry before it will absorb the oily 
matter. You can have your choice, to fill the pores of the leather with water 
or grease. When one has possession, the other ‘‘ can’t come in,’’ 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY IN THE IRON TRADE.—Mr. John Harding, 
the managing partner in the Deeston Manor Iron Works, Leeds, has taken out 
a patent for an improved method of frecing iron and other metallic ores from 
the rock and shale in which they are generally imbedded. As those who are 
familiar with the iron trade are aware, it is necessary to remove this extraneous 
rubbish before the ore is sent to the blast furnace, and hitherto the mode of 
accomplishing this has been by exposure to the air, by which the rock and 
shale was loosened, after which it was chipped or ‘‘ nipped’’ off by manual 
labor. This was a work of time, and involved considerable cost, and the object 
of Mr. Harding’s patent is to diminish both the one and the other 
exposing the stone to the air, it is inclosed in a str 
subjected to the action of steam, which effects, in a few hours, that which 
often, under the ordinary method, takes months or years to accomplish, tie 
shale and rock falling off themselves, and rendering almost unnecessary manual 
labor for *‘nipping.’”? ‘he invention has been seen by some of the leading men 
connected with the iron trade in the district, who are s«tisfied of its value and 
efficiency. 














INTERESTING STATISTICS. 
Tue cotton crops rank only fourth in the scale of valuable labor 
products. In 1855 the total value of the Indian corn crop was estimated at 
$460,000,000 ; the wheat crop at $160,000,000 an the cotton crop at $156,000, 
000. Pasturage is set down ata value of $143,000,000. The oat crop was 
valued at $65,000,000 ; the polate crop at $31,250,000 ; garden and orchard 
t $55,550,000 ; 
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products at 975,000,000 ; beans and peas at $19, 
tubacco at $19,000,000, and rice at $10_000,000. 





vegetable products is set down at $1,655,557,500. Under the head oi tie 
Domestic Animals and Au! luct, we have table of siatistics showing 
their total value to be 000 lhe vals horned cattle is estimated 
at $720,000,000 ; of hor ase and mules, at $306,000,000; of sheep at 47,- 
000,000 ; of swine at $160,000,009 ; of poultry at $200;000,000 . of slaughtered 


animals at $200,000,000 ; of milk at $100,000,000 ; of wool at $21,000,000, and 
of beeswax and honey at $2,490,000. Adding the estimated value of asimals 
and animal products to the estimated value of our vegetable products, in 1855, 
he grand t is $3,287 ,592,500. 





In 1855 the quantity of wheat imported by Great Britain from 
the United 3 as 126,098 bushels ; in 1857, 2,485,753 bushels, 


“‘Crepit” or Evropean Powers.—The prices of public secu- 








sare =i nglish Taree perCent. Consols 9334 ; French Three per Cents. 

69.75 ; Russian jo our-and-a-Half per Cents. 91.0; Austrian Five per Cents. 

lurkish r Cents. 8044. Thus the promise of England to pay £1 @ 

y t orth, in the best market. £31.28. ; the promise of France 

‘ iuity is worth in the best market, £23.2s. ; the same pro- 

mn t is worth £20 ; the same promise by Austria is worth £13.75. ; 
the ne promise by Turkey worth £14.4s. 


A cuRrovs bit of statistics in the French papers illustrates the 





uperstition of the Parisians It is observed that on Fridays tie « muibus cir- 
uli aris diminished in the proportion of twenty-five per cent., proving 
v g is (he superstitious avoidance of doing anything that can be helped on 

It is also further remarked that wien the Friday happer o fall 








of the mont imnibus 


ich has occurr 


receipts decrease at the rate of filty per cent 


In the year 1829 the number of newspapers published in Lon- 
don amounted to about 15,000,000; in 1830 to 
22,000,000. 
only. 


0,000,000; and in 1831, to about 
At present the number is about 42,000,000, issuing from London 
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FAMILY PASTIME. 


RIDDLE. 


I’m composed of three E’s, 
With a couple of P’s, 
And a liquid you never will taste; 
And an N with an O, 
All of which you must know 
Make a riddle concocted in haste. 


And I’m just letters eight, 
Which I beg you’ll put t straight, 
For ‘tis then you'll discover the name 
Of one faithful and true 
(For a precious time too), 
Ay, a splendid, magnificent dame. 


Now they say her Old Boy 
Vas off fighting at Troy 
When her sycophant courtiers all tried 
(One can hardly conceive) 
Just to make her believe 
That her trump of a hubby had died. 


Then again it is said 
the declared she’d ne’er wed, 
Till she’d woven a web or a pall; 
Whieh—I think I am right— 
She unravell’d at night; 
So she trick’d and she bother’d them all. 


ENIGMA. 


Young ladies now give ear, I pray, 
To one the most forlorn, 

For share my hapless fate you may, 
And grieve that you were born. 


Your lovely image I’ve displayed, 
Possess’d of liie and breath; 

I’m flesh and blood, tho’ always made 
By the rude hand of Death. 


Now, to conclude my mournful lay, 
Of mortal fame am I, 

And feel the pangs of death I may, 
Tho’ some of us ne’er die. 


CHARADE, 


From age toa e my jirst has stood, 
The fertile source of every good; 

My second—lappy is the race 
Which never sces its direful face ! 


My third is dismal, dark, and drear, 
Tie sun’s glad ray ne’er enters there; 
Yet where the beauteous first is seen, 


My whole is not far off I ween. 


:APHICAL Repus.—A favorite sea-bathing place in 
; the birthplace of Napoleon I1.; a town in Berk- 
an island in tne west ot Scotland: a river in Suf- 
folk; a maritime county of Scotland; an English county; 
a town in France, in which Henry IV. held his court when 
only King of Navarre; a seaport town in England; the 
largest Jake in Europe; a town in Scotland; a village in 
Hampshire, where Queen Elizabeth had her hunting seat; 
and the landing place of the Earl of Richmond, afterwards 
Henry VII., when he came to contest the crown of Enz- 
land. The initials and jinals will name two buildings in 
London of great commercial importance. 


ARITEMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


1, A and B join their stocks, and vest them in brandies; 
A’s stock being £19 19s. 8d. more than B’s. Now, by sell- 
ing the brandy at 55s. per anker, A found £74 11s. in his 
favor, and B found fifty guineas in his favor. Required 
the quantily of brandy dealt for, and the gain upon each 
anker? 

A regiment of infantry march at six o’clock in the 
morning, and proceed at the rate of 334 miles per hour; 
three hours after their departure a regiment of cavalry 
follow from the same place, and travel 314 miles the first 
hour, 4 miles the second, 434 the third, and so on. In 
what time will the cavalry come up with the infantry ? 












Ran‘t-EL-Hvuikum, or Fie Paste.—The la- 
dies appreciate sweet things in whatsoever shape 
they may appear, and we beg leave to call their 
attention to the delicious Oriental compound 
which has been introduced into this country 
by Oscanyan. of Constantinople, under the 
name of Fig Paste. ‘This finely-flavored pre- 
serve is so highly esteemed among Eastern 
nations, that it is poetically termed Rahat-el- 
Hulkum, or Morsels of Delight. Mr. Oscanyan 
manufactures the genuine Turkish article, such 
as is carried, on silver salvers, into the sacred 
precincts of the harem, and among turbaned 
epicures in that land of bons vivants, and our 


fair ones cannot do better than to partake also of 
these morsels of delight. 
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JISTRATED “ANNUAL ‘REGISTER 
AFFAIRS for 1558—Containing Practical Infor- 
Fasmer and Horticulturist. Embellished with 159 











-ugravings, including Houses, —— Buildings, Implements, Do- 
Mestic Animals, Fruits, Flowers, &e By J. J. Thomas. Published 
by LU THER TUCKER & SON, Alt Price, prepaid by mail, 25 









The Trade supplied by KOW L ER a& WEL: LS, No. 308 Broad- 

war, the w York. 95-96 

* Think g.”’ Sent 4 months for 25 cents, 
AP Pl 

IFE ILLUSTRATE D—A first-class FAMILY 
4 Newsrarer, designed to encoutage a spirit of Hope, Manli- 
Ness, Seti-Reliance and Activity amoung the people; to illustrate Life 
in all its phases, A —_ which ought to be re ad by eve family 
in the land, Week! $2 a year, $1 for half a year, by FOWLER 

& WELLS, No. 308 bi satour, New York, _ oer 
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“DAUGHTER; 


TALE OF a ISIANA, 
bY Miss A. E. Dupuy 
, in many respects, at the head of 


sxcels all others in the construc- 
ute observer, deacribes 
i 1 inclinee to put 
lt is something 








OR A PURGE take Ayer’ s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR COSTIVENESS take Ayer’ 8 Pills. 
FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’ s Pills. 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’ s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR HEADACHE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectcral. 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 
All Druggists sell them everywhere. 


A T1P-TOP PAPER for every member of the 


Family is LIFE ILLUSTRATED, and it costs only $2 a year, 
$1 for half a year, 





and on trial 3 months for 25 cents. Order from 
FOWLER & WELLS, No. 368 Broadway, New York. 96-97 


EK A, BROOKS.—Lanpres’ FASHIONABLE 
e Boor Srorz, 575 Broadway and 150 Fulton 
street, New York 

E. A. B. begs to call the attention of the Ladies to his 
elegant store, situated exactly opposite the Metropolitan 
Ho‘el, where they can find the most extensive assortment 
of Boots and Shoes, Gaiters, &c., in the city. Ladies’, 
Gentlemen’s, Misses’, Youtb’s, Boys, and Infant’s Boots, 
Shoes, Gaiters, Slippers, Ties, Buskins, &c., of every style 
and material, made by the best workmen, and unsurpassed 
in quality and finish. All articles sold at this emporium 
combine durability, beauty of shape, and fineness of work- 
manship, in an eminent degree, 

EDWIN A. BROOKS, 
575 Broadway and 150 Fulton street. 


XINGER’S iS) SEWING “MACHINE —Th he great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is kaown that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 4 YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each larg 
family in the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co,’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrate 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars aeout 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
for it by letter or personally. 

000 ‘I. M. SINGER & CO. 458 Broadway, New York. 





TWYWENTY-FIVE CENTS pays for that great 
Iliastrated Family Paper, LIFE ILLUSTRATED—the beat of 
all the Weeklies—3 months “ on trial.” 96-97 


NV ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Compst- 

NATION CusHIONS.— PATENTED FEBRUARY 

19, 1850.—These Tables uvmbine the nicest mathematical 

accuracy of workmanship with elegauce of design, and 

possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. All orders to be addressed to 

MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York 875-9 


ATTHEWS, HUNT & CO., 35 DEY ST. 
New York. Manufacturers of 
CARPET BAGS, 
Of every variety and style. Also 
WOOD POCKET AND DRESSING COMBS, 
SHAVING BOXES WITH MIRRORS, TIN FACED RUTTONS &o. 
4jl orders thankfully received. FACTORY, Middletown 
Orange Co., N. Y. J. M. MATTHE WS, 
900 H. H. HUNT. 


( 


cents. 


N TRIAL.—To give all a chance to judge for 
themselves, we send LIFE ILLUSTRATED 3 months for 25 
Try it. FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 96-97 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, rubbed briskly 
into the muscles and glands of the throat 

and chest, has an astonishing effect in bronchitis, asthma, 
and all diseases that affect respiration. Hoarseness m: ay 
thus be cured in a few hours. To clergymen, public 
speakers and vocalists, it is, on this account, invaluable. 
Sold at the manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, 
and by all Druggists, at 25 cents, 63 cents, and $1 per pot. 


bh Ca RaRASED ORIENTAL PEACH 
for the purpose of rendering the 
skin and rt saiden beautiful and clear, an¢ preserving 
them in pristine purity till the latest period of life, will 
be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on the receipt 
of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season ef the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotcies, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlem- n to allay the “Tiigresabio 
results and omasting pains of enatianed 





, DODWOR TH’S DANCIN iG ACADEMIES, 


No. 806 Broapway, New York, 
No. 137 Montaeur PLAce, BROOKLYN. 

New York Classes on Wednesdays and Saturdays; Brooklyn on 
Mondays and Thursdays, or Tuesdays and Fridays. Weekly assem- 
biles for the practice of the Lancers, German Cotillon, &c., &c. 
Monthly Soirees exclusively for Children and Parents at voth estab- 
lishments. Circulars, explaining terms and hours, may be had at 
the Academies. 

In addition to many novelties, procured during a tour through 
Europe the past summer, Mr. Dodworth will introduce the Mazurka 
of ten figures, adopted for the comivg season by the Association of 
Teachers in Paris. 

Mr. Dodworth would take oceasion to say that be has long felt the 
necessity of introducing a system of instruction for the use of the 
younger pupils by which the exercise of dancing would be of more 
benefit physically, and more useful in the development of graceful 
movement, than it has been of late years, The facility with which 
the Polka and similar dances of the present time are acquired, has 
induced many to neglect those exercises that were formerly indis- 
pensable, ‘To that neglect, as one of the causes, may be attributed 
the appearance of 80 many round-shouldered young misses in the 
present generation. They are sent to school, and allowed to stoop 
over their deeks without intermediate exercise, until the growing 
frame assumes the position in which it has 80 long been restrained; 
they are then sent to a teacher of dancing, with the expectation that 
by learning the Polka Schottisch, and a lew other dances, all this 
would be remedied, and they would at once become graceful women 
Surely these things shou!d be better understood. Were children sent 
to dancing early in life, at intervals during their necessary studies, 
and the teacher allowed to exercise them in such a manner and in 
such dances, in addition to the fashionable ones, a8 would add grace 
to ti ticgure, walk and every movement, then something would be 
suined consistent with the true object of this valuable 4 yt 
ment. Anxious to restore the art to its former use/uiness, . Dod- 
worth instructed his Classes sin that acknowledge’ grace tat study, 


ad 




















Anti-Slavery | the Minuet de la Cour, and other dances of similar usefulness, 

. - evident success of this course 2 in its eff ct upon the pupil's, encouraged 
I t ° ale, wet ’ ; him to give more attention to Dancing a8 connected with Calisthen- 
St teeee 4 5 or ae ies; and during his present tour through Germany, France and 
100 on ro I pena Great Britain, it will be bis business to call upon the most promi- 
~~ ‘' ‘ tom Wants bent teachers, and consult with them in regard to the best methods 
W.t Ae & CO., New York, of accomplishing these desirable results. He hopes, therefore, to 
gain such information as will, in addition to his own experience, 
ej “& AKi's en him to present to his pupils a system that will not only make 
‘ At SS 42464 We them dance the Polka, but will improve thelr health, figure and 
walk, and, in fact, have a salutary effect upom every movement in 

,;0U PIL & OO., am. ad 

RIN I ISHERS & ARTISTS’ COL +" 

i———~ ate A PICTORIAL! —A_ first-class Illustrated 
. Oil Pelntings, artiste Materiaie, Frames, dc. va Family Ne ewspaper, at $24 yen , $1 for half # year, on trial 3 

27 mouths for 25 cents, send for f ILLUSTRATED, 96-97 

be REDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— , Be AND OPENING OF FALL MILLIN cE RY 
HALLOTYPES, Cummenced September 24, by 
PHOTUGRAPHS MADAN ME HAMRIS & § 
DAGU ER REOTYPES, Tl Broadway, 
AMBROTYPES 96-97 opposit- Metropolitan Hotel, 


5 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
HALIOTYPES, 
JOHN BISHOP HALL, 

and Patentee of the HaLLoryre, would respectful); 
Pablic that his gallery is at 
TEMPLE OF ART, 
and that he has no connectioa with any other estab 

oou 


FREDRICKS’ 





4ISCELLANEUUS 
% Th a 
,4 GS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN | 
% | ; , - 

_v¥ HAIR, at Bangs 3 great Wis and Hair | 
: wi " Fi or | 

‘ rs th pr 2 
i 1a sa it this 
out ' 
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(GAA OPENING O iF FALL MILLINERY, 


ommenced Se} 


ember 24, 
MAD bi 1 vi 





No. 108 Bleecker street. 
M* ANUF AC it tERS OF ARTIFICIAL HU- 
~ MAN i om a A to any oc gene e ones, 
“ to jer a ne iw n all cases whe " 
10 —_ ae ror & GLUGLEMAN, 635 Broadway, 3d floor 
. t Union,’’- I, Neformer, > 
a SP List NDID PAPER.—One of the very best 
i* sis LIPS ILLUsi RATED. sent 3 months 
o! -] 96-97 
HEAP SEWING Mz AC HL NE —PRATT’S 
J PATENT; price, $2 No. 7 Broadway, opposite 


SPRATT, Agent 108 





Metropolitan Hotel. 











OW[OPEN at the CRYSTAL PALACE the 
TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL FAIR of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

This grand and unequalled display of American Skill and Industry 
is now open daily, from 9 a. m. until 10 p.m. The articles are all 
arranged, and the bulk of the machinery is worked morning, after- 
noon and evening. 

DODWORTH’S CORNET BAND 
Is in attendance each evening, and on Tuesday and Friday evenings 
performs a Grand Concert, by ae ramme, 

Professor CHAMPNEY’S movi 

PANORAMA OF THE RIVER RHINE 
Wil be exhibited twice each day—at 12 m. and 6% p. m. on Mon- 
days and Saturdays, and 12 m. and 4 p. m. on the other days of the 
week. 
HOEB’S TYPE-REVOLVING PRINTING MACHINE, 
or “Lightning Press,” will be in operation working the editions of 
the New Yorker Staats Zeitung, on Tuesday, Thursday and Satnr- 
day afternoon. 
THE STEAM CALLIOPE 
Will be performed on at 11 a. m.,5 p. m., and during the intermis- 
sion by the Band in the evening. 

Admission te the whole, only 25 cents. 

ali the ferries, which run within a block or two of the —,, 


6th-av. cars run directly to the door. 

5 CENTS.—CLAIRVOYANCE, 363 Broome 
STREET, betweea Elizabeth and Mott.—Mrs. HAYES, the 

most snecessful medical and business Clairvoyant in America; dis- 

eases cured, mrs. Hayes can tell correctly the whereabouts of ab- 

sent friends, Satisfaction guaranteed or no pay. 96-108 


Stages will be found at 
The 
97 








ONTAINE’S CREAM or WILD FLOWERS. 


—A few applications of this popular article will render the 
Teeth white as alabaster, beautify the roughest Skin, remove Tan 
Pimples and Freckles, and impart a most agreeable softness, delicacy 
and fragrance, Sold by all Druggista. 

*, G. FONTAINE & CO., 
305 & 589 Broadway. 


000 

T R. KINNE’S HAIR RESTORATIVE.—AIL 

those Ladies and Gentlemen who dislike to be bald, or have 
their hair fall out, or to have gray hairs, or are opposed to having 
dandruff on their heads, will provide themselves with Kinne’s Haig 
RESTORATIVE, and use it strictly as directed, and will surely get 
@ uew growth of hair where it has fallen, and, if falling, will etop 
it—if gray, will restore it to its youthful color. Price $1. 

KINNE’s SHAMPOOING FLUID accompanies and always precedes 
the application of Hair Reatorative to the head; will remove oil and 
grease spots frem any kind of the most delicate fabrics of Silk, 
Woollen or Cotton; indispensable to a lady’s and gentleman’s toilette 
and bach, cold or warm, to remove the impure and offensive secre- 
eee of the person in hot weather, leaving the skin soft, clear and 
pearly, with a satin-like feel. Price 60 cents. 

KINNE’S TETTER LOTION OR BEAUTIFIER will remove all 
eruptions of the Face and Neck, also a dry and scaly condition, and 
an old or wrinkled appearance of the Face ; will immediately cure 
the effects of ali biting and stinging insects, and the annoyance of 
mosquitoes ; the applying it on the exposed parts of the person, 
when asleep, will drive them away; cure Rirg Worm, Sait Rheum, 
and all the Skin Eruptions of children, as well as adults. Price 
50 cent 

KINNE’S TAN AND FRECKLE LOTION will remove Tan and 
Freckles from the Face, also those dark, mottled patches and nut- 
brown spote that sive the Face that soiled appearance often seen, 
and when used with the Tetter Lotion promptly, according to di- 
rections, will give @ pearly, clear complexion and velvety, infant- 
like feel, and the soft, warm, life-like look of youth in health, Price 
50 cents. 

The Proprietor will warrant the results here promised in all of 
these articles, when he directs and contruls the application of them 
by special agreement. To be had of the Proprietor, at No, 16 Bonp 
sTREeT, New York, at wholesale and retail, and a liberal discount 


made to the trade. 
YSTIC HALL SEMINARY, for Young La- 


NV dies. In addition, Salt Water Bathing ‘Maa Horseback Riding. 
A Catalogue may be had of the Principal, Box, Boston, Mass, 94-06 














SOMETHING NEW.—B. T. BABBITT’S 
3EST 


MEDICINAL SALERATUS 
Is emma ts from common salt, 
T. BABBITT’S | . 
BEST SALERATUS 68 
Is prepared entirely different from other Saleratus.)| AND 
All the deleterious matter extracted in such a man-| “* 
ner as to produce Bread, Biscuit, and all kinds of Tv 
} 


63 | 
AND 
od 
10 Cake, without containing a ‘ticle of Saleratus 
when the Bread or Cake is baked; thereby pro- 
ducing wholesome results, Every particle o!| 
Saleratus is turned to gas, and passes through the! 
Bread or Biscuit while baking, consequently nothing 
remains but common Salt, Water and Flour, You 
will readily perceive by the taste of this Saleratus 
that it is entirely different from other Saleratus, 
|When you purchase one paper you should take the! 
lold x with yeu, and be very particular and get) 
|\the next exactly like the first (name and pieture,| 
twisted Loaf Bread, with a glass ¢ffervescing water) 
on the top, a8 you see in the bill) | 
Full directions for making Bread with Sour Milk 
and Cream Tartar, and all kinds of Pastry; also for| 
making Seda Water; also, directions for making 
Seidiitz Powders, will accompany each paskage. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 68 and 70 Weare at., New York, | 
5-107 nd Ne. 38 India st., Boston. | 
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ol SARSAPARILLA.—In the worst cases 


of Scrofula and other diseases, cutaneous or eruptive, arising 
from a vitiated or inflamed condition of the blood, the wonde rfully 
purifying qualities of this celebrated extract, and its prompt action 
upon the ¥ ital fluid have earned for it undying fame. 
Prepared apd sold by A. B. & D, SANDS, Druggists, No, 100 Fulton 
street, New York. 





NOW 18 THE TIME FOR PRESERVING FRUIT. 
n 7 
HE “CELEBRAT ED ARTHUR’S SELF- 
SEALING CANS AND JARS have advantages over every kind 
in use; they are easily closed and opened, the fruit can be put in 
and out without bruising, are easily cleaned, last for years, are cer- 
tain, and save their first cost in the less amount of sugar: 
PRICES PER DOZEN. 

























S.ZEs, | Pint. | Quart) 2 Qt. 4 Qt. 
DIR. COMB, o.oo. 2 oo cane cpeecccosceccces $2 00 $23 50 | $3 50 | $5 00 
Yellow Sto -| 250) 300) 6 00 
White Stone Jars.........ececeseeeseees | 300) 450 


Basak iN Mixnp.—These Cans and Jars take only a quarter to a half 
gouee of sugac to a pound of fruit, and the fruit is improved in flavor 
y 





y it. STEPHEN WM. SMITH, 
95-97 Sign of the Golden Tea Kettle, 534 Broadway. 
& ALERAT! Us —T hose who want perfectly 

wholesome Saleratas, will Ipauire tor that t “ 
a audersicnet which cannot be excelled ine ‘ 
66 we gUaraates {+ to be tres ire hy tra f i” 
For eale to she trece by Jouw Dw thes & Co,, Na. 1 





85-137 





FOR WASHING INFANTS and CHILDREN. 
. Mothers and Nurses will find FONTAINE’s CREAM OF 
WILD FLOWERS superior to all spirits or Lotions, for preventing 
Chafing, Eruptions, &c., and imparting beauty, bloom amd sweer 
ness. dol Uy al) Droggiste, enw 






ALL DRESSES, BALL DRESSES. FLAGS, 
FLAGS,—Balls or Partics turnished with Costames, in any 

part of (he United States or Canada, by the largest establishment tu 
the Union. Gold and Silver Leather, spangles, Lace, Fringes and 








Scaes went to order. Siik and Bunting Fiags, Military and Theatri- 
cai Goods made ior sale or to hire on the most oer e tertus, by 
94-106 i. WLLLIAMS, 364 Broome street, Ne , 
READ, BREAD, BREAD, BRAD 
BREAD that is light and nutritious 
BREAD that will pot sour in the stomach 
BREAD that wil keep moist and ewer t 
BEEAD suitable i ae TOBE dympeptic stousa 
BREAD, Biscu! and VMADSIKY of all bir 
An cighth more ton Fiour made in # very @beor le 
le Saseratice 
etic Salevatus 
JAMES PY © baieratus 
JaMes PYL's | tetic baleiatu 
Kvery w » woo blesi st 
s il the ¢ >, in i Th packs 
ved i Ww ua 7 “oT, New OK 7 


CURE D. —ae he uniform 


success 
























4 whie a) ithe introduction and use of GOODALL’ 
IMEDY Ful LEU for st jew months warrants him iu 

saylug that he can cure it im any ‘ o th nm au 
form. Ample p oof of the most inveterate cas y hima 
i n, fort benefit of those wisi ins ct it. 
tedt »s investication and tres the dla- 
slidently of its cura liicy, and o assure 

fh can be tw all Toctua ire, 

P « i 385 Broadway, New Yok. Nous from 








iTHEELER AND WILSBU® 

W MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 

for Family Sewing and all iaanufacturing purposes. Ma 
chines in practical operation and for sale at the Depot 
343 Broadway. 

We received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of 
the Arcerica " r the bes. Sewing Machines 

+o BO 


slilisle 








ADWAY’S READY RELIEF has cured the 
most obstinate cases of Rheumatism, Paralysis, Lumbaco, 
Gout, Neuralgia, Swollen Joints, Burns, Scalds, &c., in the most 
marvellous quick time; giving unto the bed-ridden victims ol some 
cruel complaint ease and comfort by one or two applications, iu cases 
where the skill of the best physicians in the country, and the most 
popular medicines, had failed in civing even temperary reliet. No 
matter what the matter may come rom, Radway’s Ready Relief will 
surely relieve the system from its cruel pangs, and speedily restore 
the invalid to health, ease and com... t. 

Bowel Complaints, ” Loose ness,’ Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, or Pain- 
fal Discharges from the Bowes, are stopped in fifteen or twenty 
minutes by Radway’s Ready Relie f. No congestion or inflam maticn, 
no weakness or lassitude, will follow the use of the R. R. R. 

RaDWAY’S RENOVATING RESOLVENT.—This remedy, t'e ;ub- 
lic are assured, will radically, quickly and effectually cure tie vic 
tim of the diseases and complaints herein mentioned. 

No person, even the most feeble in health, or the most wvetcoed 
victim of loathsome diseases, has ever yet taken a single dose of this 
life-restoring remedy, without deriving some benefit : Chron ic Rheu 
matism, Scrofula, Cancerous Affections, Syphilitic Complaints, Bleed- 
ing of the Lungs, Tic Doloreux, White Swellinss, Tumors, Ulcers, 
Skin Diseases, Hip Diseases, Female Complaints, Dyspepsia, Gout, 
Bronchitis, C ption, Liver © 1 

R. R. Regulators are the most safe and reliable Pills in use, and 
will cure effectively and quick—Costiveness, Indigestion, Inflamma- 
tion of the Bowels, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Diseases of the 
Heart, Kidneys, Bladder, Womb) Difficulties, and all Female Com- 
plaints. Whenever the system |s out of order, a dose of Radway’s 
Regulators will restore ft to order, health and regularity, 

RADWAY & CO., 162 Fulton street, New York, 








~ 
(THERE are plenty of young gentlemen as well 
as plenty of old ones, whose beards are turning gray, which 
gives the former a great deal of uneasiness, and expeses the age of 
the latter. To avoid these little perplexities we adVise such of our 
readers to use Prof, Wood’s Hair Restorative, which will, in the 
course of a few weeks, change the hair to its natural color, It does 
not dye the hair like the most of the hair restoratives, but produces 
a gradual change of color from the roots of the hair to the final end, 
and gives it a fine and glossy appearance. We have seen many 
persons who have used it successfully, and pronounced it the only 
invention which has come up to their idea of a “cure for gray 
heads.” We commenced using it about two months since, and if we 
are any judge of age and beauty, it has made us at least ten years 
younger ; in fact we are beginning to look quite young, and feel 
very much like getting a young wife, The change is miraculous, 
and it would be as difficult to find a gray hair now aa it would be to 
find an idea in the head of the Duke of Buckingham, We know 
several old maida and some young widows whose locks are just be- 
ginning to assume a silvery hue, and who have been talking seri- 
ously about resorting to this remedy, and we advise them not to 
delay any longer. It never fails.—St. Lowis Herald. 
Sold at 312 Broadway, and by all Druggists, 





When Venus, the thin-skinned, made earth her abode, 
To give beauty its fulness and scope, 
= sure, must pore ei n > = Gouraud 
e secret of making her 
I R. GOURAUD’ 3 ITALIAN MEDICATED 
SOAI is the most glorious compound ever invented for the 

positive cure of tan, pimples, freckles, redness, eruptions, musquito 
bites and all disfigurements, It is moreover the very best compound 
for shaving ever invented, This is not the logic of the schools, but 
absolute facts, proved from the number of years this delicious soag 
has been before the people, and the millions of cakes scattere 
throughout the world. Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile uproots bair from 
low foreeads or any part of the body; warranted, Liquid rouge, 
lily white, oriental cream hair dye and 'estorative, at the old depot, 
67 Walker street, near Broad way ; Mrs. Hayes, Brooklyn; Callender, 
Philadelphia ; Bates, Boston ; Carleton, Lowell; Green, Woicester 


Post, Rochester ; @ and druggists generally. 
T R. KINNE’S MAGNETO ELECTRIC 
MACHINES—-FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES.—DR. KINNE has 
arrived at the only proper mode of constructing these valuable ma- 
ebines for medical use, to obtain a certain and desirable effect 
(Tonic AND ANODYNE), as well as the proper manner in detail, of 
applying them to the cure of disease, to obtain the desired result, 
from their daily use in a large Sreciat Practice of thirteen years, 
in all forms of Scrofulous Diseases, Kheumatic and Nervous Com- 
plaints, 

These MACHINES are now offered to the profession, and the public 
needivg them, with bis Book of full directions for tueir application 
iu detail, in all cases, in which they have been found better than any 
otner means, as a Principal Remedy, or an Assistant to other 
Remedies in treatment of the various diseases In which they have 
been applied. These Machines, with a Book of Directions, will be 
sold, warranted perfect, for $10. The Book alone for 25 cents—may 
be ordered by post, and paid for with stamps, 

B.—It is proper here to state in this connection, that Dk, 
KINNE’S MACHINE is the only one arranged and covstructed, from 
a full knowledge (from LONG EXPERIENCE in practice) of what is 
essential in th machine to its success in use ; and his Book of Di- 
rections is the only one ever published by a Physician of matured 
experience in that particeler department ; and it is by this aid of the 
Book that makes the Machine availably useful to Physician or com- 
mon citizen. 

DK. KINNE would here state that he continues his business in 
bis department of Special practice in the treatment of ail the 
DEFORMITIES of the Peison and Limba, 

All forms of Scrofulous Diseases, Nervous and Rarumatic Com- 
plaints—will cure Herxsia in all recent and curable cases ; will in- 
troduce Artificial palates to restore the voice in cases of Cle t Palate, 
Contracted Muscles trated, aud stiff, but not anchylosed Joints, 
rendered useful, 

Will apply Medical Magnetism for those that need it—for Physi- 
cians and their patients, at hia office or at their residence. Office 
No. 16 Bond street New York. 91-103 








TIFFANY & CO., 
LATER 
rIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Bronzes 

Clocks, kich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury. 

No. 66 Broapway, New York. 
NONSUMPTION, SCROFULA and RHEU- 
MATISM.—The only reliable remedy for these teriible diseases, 
and ail maladies arising from an impure state of the blood, is 
AnveER’s Liquip lopin®, or Pure lovine Water. It is the curative 
who have been drugged by quacks, and have swailowed nostrums 
of all kinds without avail, will be glad to hear that the Pure lodine 
Anders & Fosdick, 3 Second avenue and 862 Broadway; ©, H. Ring 
192, and Barnes & Park, 304 Broaaway; Hall, Ruckel & Co,, 218 


Fine Jewelry, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
foras iy Penis, TIFFANY, REED & O00, 
as well as Palsy, Fever and Ague, Heart Disease, Liver Complaint 
element of Cod Liver Oil, taken and dissolved in pure water. Those 
Water cures permanently all who take it. sold at $1 a bottle by 
Greenwich street; and all Drogeists 


(VHLD: S CARRIAG E, | OR PERAMBULA- 
TOR.—GOULD’s PATENT.—This carriage is superior to every- 
thing of the kind now in use, both tor saisty, ease, comfort and 
elegance, There is no doubt but that they wili supersede ali other 
kinds, as they bave done im Europe, where pone who have children 
would be without them, The great advantages are, that you have 
always the children before you. They are so easily managed that 
they can be safely trusted to the care of a child. In crossing streets 
where there are high curb-stofies, or wide or deep gutters, they pass 
over with equal ease and safety. They | are 60 built that they canno 
possibly turn ever—can be used in tue nursery, a8 well as in the 
streets or parks, They are recommended by ail physicians as being 
conducive to children’s beaith and comfort, Ladies giving their 
children an airing in this carriage will find it au elegant and pleas- 
ing recreation, as they do in London and Paria, 

Messrs. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York, are sole 
Agents and P roprietors for the United States, f00 


JAMES TUCKER, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
RICH FLOWERS, 














FEATHERS anp 
RIBBONS, 
BRIDAL APPOINTMENTS, COIFFURES ia abandance, at 
e1-93 261 BrRoapway, 


Es LON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, on FLORAL 
BEAUTLFIER.—A great Cosmetic for beautifying the Skin 
end Complexion, and for coring Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, Tan, 
Freckies, Pimples, Sealds, burns, &e, A sure and sale 
the Piles—one washing will give instant relief, Alte 
it is very soothing to the skin, It keeps the hands soft 


bura, 





cure 
shaving, 











and wiite, and tor al! .»dammations of the skin it will be found ¢ 
be a creat re iy. Pr $l per bottle. 

Maxie and d by &. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
tirest, end S!7 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. ¥., aad all Drag 
gta | Faocy Stores throughout tie United States. oot 


—— _ ’ 
» }HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of the 
A very beet Natural Dyes in the world. Its long use nas prove: 

to be beyond comparison ; and, being @ vegetable production, no 
injury can possibly be done te the skin. It is easily applied, and 
yu can obtain « black or a brown which will defy the best judges 
to tell it from nature itself, Price, $1 and $1 50 per box, 
Made and sold by KE. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
reet, and 617 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug 
cista and Pane ney Stores throughout the United States. 
- —s 


PHALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA 
} TOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever belo 
fered to the public. It has stood the test of twenty years in th, 
ountry, and pot one of the many hundreds of imitations have bes 
evle to compete with it for preserving, dressing, and beautifyia 
the Hair, and keeping the head clear from dandruff, &c. It ia ine 
timable ; in short, it is everything the hair requires. Price 50c.a. 
$1 per botile, 
Made and sold by E. 
atreet, and 517 Broadway, 
gists and Fancy Stores 


OTTERIES—THE LOTTERIES OF 
SAMUEL SWAN & CO. are ehariered by the State of Georgia 

and have eworn commissioners to superintend and certify the 
everything connected with them is done in « strictly honoreb, 
Manner, and that the interests of parties at a distance are as wei 
protected as if they were present. The mai ers also wish to cal) 
attention to the tact that parties have a right to Send orders to: 
ickets to Georgia, as the sale is there made in « State where Lot 
« tes are legalized, They draw « Lottery every Saturday im eacl 
eek. All orders received are filled Im the drawing mext to take 








PHALON, « 
Nica 


throughow he 


i197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
as Hotel, N, ¥., aud ail Drug 
Vmite mY States. ~ 











a~ after the communication comes to hand, The price of ticken 
always $10; half $5; quarters $250. No tickets are forwarded us 

* the mopey ts recelved with the order. 

Ihe drawing is upon the principle of one number upon each ticket 
aud it is so simple that every one can understand it. There is n> 
comtnation of numbers to mystify the buyer, Prizes vy from 
240 to $40,000; every prize is drawn. Write your address , and 
tirect your orders * 


“Ws © CO. Acgustas Goorgte. 
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The Monarch of the Monthlies! 





Just Published, 
THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
With which is Incorporated the 


GAZETTE OF FASHION. 
Price 25c., or $3 per annum. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 2. 


Literary. 

Gumpses or CHINESE INNER Lire, by a Cabin Passenger, with 
Fourteen beautiful Illustrations. 

Fecundity of Writers. Illustrative Facts. 

Ancient and Modern Telegraphs. Illustrated. 

How the Welsh Knight was too much for the Devil. 
Tale. 

The Golden Region around the Inter-Oceanic Canal, with 
Five beautiful Illustrations. 

Sweetlips, the Wild Elephant. 


A 


Genuine Mocha Coffee. By M. de Sala. IJilustrated 
An Expert Swimmer. A Komantic Incident. 
Recollections of the Charter Vak. Illustrated. 


The Pierced Cape of Gaspé Bay. Illustrated. 

“* Keep Moving.” A Tale of the Times. 

Stretching the Long Bow. 

African Officials. [lustrated. 

An Adventure with Sea Lions. Illustrated 

Something about Mandrakez. Illustrated. 

The Sea—Its Distribution, Depth, Extent and Level. 

Edible Birdsnests. By Vane St. Jolin. Illustrated. 

An Amateur Plum-Pudding. A ‘Tale of tue East. 

The Italian Sleep-Walker. 

Catching a Cayman. Illustrated. 

Vere EGerton: or, The Vicissitudes of a Lifetime. By G. 
J. Whyte Melville, Author of ‘‘ Digby Grand,”’ &c. 

POETRY : 
Softly She is Lying. 
A Summer Love Song. 
The Death of Shallum. 
The Streamlet. A Lyric. 
Tne Orphan Girl’s Song. 

nzous— How Wolves Cajole and Capture Wild 

Horses, A Russian Funeral, Wits and Fools, A Dirty 
Shilling, Preservation of Human Bodies, George 
Stephen and the Dean, A Circuit Joke upon Bosweil, 
The Dangers of Indolence, Effect of Dahlia Cultivation 
on Bees, Be Energetic, Adam Clarke and Wm. Hazlitt, 
Aurora Borealis in the North, Floating Gardens of 
Ca hmere, Antiquities of Alexandropol, A Female 
Jockey, Sagacity of Bears, Fans, A Skull that had a 
Tongue, Steadiness ot Purpose, How to Live Long, The 


By Charles G. Eastman. 

A Lyric. By Henry C. Watson. 
By Lucy A. Randall. 

By Henry C Watson. 


Very Pretty Faces, A Poisonous Beaver, A Circassian 


Mourning Scene, Signification of Ladies’ Names, F< 
male Nurse Poisoners. 

A Cuarter or Wit, Fun anp Humor—Selishness Punished, 
Blinks quenches his Thirst, Impudence Rebuked, Too 
much Etiquette, A Persevering Bore, National Brag 
ging, Irish and other Bulls, Friendly Greeting Misun 
derstood, Poetical Rules of Etiquette, Amateur Horse- 
jockeying, Too much for the Lawyer, Going to thé 
Country, A Dutchman in a Passion, Rudeness Kebuk« 
The Deacon’s Prayers, with Annotations, Youthful Pre 
cocity, A Receipt for making Lager Beer, Sambo gives 
his Opinion of the Effects of Manure upon Corn, Pat 
and the Railroad, Swallowing the Evidence, the Doctox 
and the Widow. 

Comic PaGe—Mr. and Mrs. Tibbs visit a fashionable Water 
ing-l’lace, with Six Illustrations. 


List of Engravings. 
Gumpses or Comese Inner Lire 

Frontispiece—Large Colored Plate—Chinese 

Procession. 
Our Party going to the Boat 
View on the Shores of Hang-Cl 
Plantation of Caltrops, or Wate 
Temple on the Banks of Wangpu River 
Fighting Cricket Match 
The Author at Breakfast with Mr. Luh. 
Chinese Water Buffaloes 
Mandarin’s State Proces<ior 
Sculling a Boat: Man with Rain Jacket 
Temple of the Eastern Mountain 
Chinese Marriage Ceremony. 

Peasant Woman. 
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CAPTAIN JOHNSTON, OF THE NORWIGIAN BARK ‘' LEN’ 


CAPTAIN 





























APPEARANCE OF THE WOMEN PASSENGERS OF TUE ‘‘ CENTRAL AMERICA,’’ ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT SANDY HOOK, OY BOARD OF ‘‘THE EMPIRE CITY.”’ 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY FREDBICKS. 





JOHNSTON, OF THE NORWEGIAN BARK ‘‘ELLEN,’’ ALTERING HIS COURSE FROM A BIRD STRIKING 
HIM IN TRE FACE. 








(Contents of Magazine continued.) 
Anatomical Drawing of a Chinese Lady's Foot. 
Chinese Slipper. 
American Indian’s Fire Telegraph 
Gop RgGIon : 
| Rapids of the Andagueda. 
Mining Implements used in Choco 
| Gold Washing at the Negua, Choc. 
| Ditch Washing on the Andagueda. 
| Franconia Mountains. J. F. Kensett. 

Gathering the Coffee Berry. 

The Ford. A. D. Shattuck. 

The Charter Oak, Hartford, Ct. 

The Pierced Cape of Gaspé Bay. 

Exquisite Fruit Piece by George Lance. 

Chenango River Scenery. J. F. Cropsey. 

| The African Whipper or Clearer of the King’s Path. 
An Adventure with Sea Lions. 
SOMETHING ABOUT MANDRAKES : 
Mandrake of the Magicians. 
| The Mandrake of Nature, with its Fruit and Blossom. 
| Root, Berry and Leaves of the Mandrake. 

Birdsnest Hunting in the Caves of Karang Bolang. 

Girl at the Stream. R. Gavin, A. R. 8. A. 

Fearful Adventure with a Cayman. 

VERE EGERTON : 

Mr. Egerton showing Vere his Mother’s Portrait. 

Comic ItLu-tRaTIONS —The appearance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tibbs as they set out on their Fashionable Tour; Mr. 
Tibbs assisting his Wife into a Bathing Machine; The 
appearance of the Interior of the Bathing Machine 
after Mrs. Tibbs descended into the ‘Briny Element; 
Mr. and Mrs. ‘libbs as they appeared while enjoying 
their much-coveted Sea-Bathing.—Mr. Smangles likes 
the Day Train, because, he says, ‘‘ he can see tho De#r 
Creatures’ Faces ;’’? Mr. Smangles also likes Night 
Travelling in Railroad Cars, for it is quite a Comfortable 
Thing. 

The Gazette of Fashion. 

What to Buy, and Where to Buy it. 

Review of Fashions. 

| General Description of Fashions. 
| Stratagem versus Strength. A beautiful Tale. 
| Description of Needlework. 
| Family Receipts. Miscellany. 
Illustrations to the Gazette. 
Exquisite Colored Fashion Plate. Lady’s Mantle. 


Girl’s 


| ‘alma. Boy’s {Dress. Flower Vase Mat, with Crystal 
| Border. Mantle and Talma. Bonnets; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5: Dress-caps,].and2. Head-dress. Slipper Watch 
Basket. Jacket in Pique. Pattern for Jacket in Pique. 


George Bulpin’s New 


| 

Barker’s Head-dress. 
| Wilde’s Head-dress. 

| 


Styles 


Each number of the Magazine contains over 100 pages of 
| the most entertaining Literature of the day, besides nearly 
sixty beautiful Engravings, and two superb colored 
Plates, alone worth more than the price of the Magazine. 
| BOUT 2 PURE, ccccccvesvecsscessscecstccsses 33 
FRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, New York. 





BOOKS ! BOOKS !! BOOKS I !! 
GIFTS! GIFTS!! GIFTS!!! 
METROPOLITAN GIFT BOOKSTORE, 
140 Nassau STREET. 

VHE Subscriber has on hand one of the best 
collection of Books of any store in the city, 
containing a choice selection of the most popular works, 
which will be soli at lower prices than at any other store 
A Gift with each book worth from 25 cents to $59. This 
sale of books is conducted on a fair and liberal principle 
Gifts of more value given with each book than at any other 
Gitt Bookstore in thi: or any other city. Those wishing to 
purchase books will do well to favor us with an order, and 
judge for themselves of our plan of selling books. We do 


not believe it to be good policy to pay for au aivertisement 
and then copy it into our circular as the * opinions of the 
press,” nor advertise watches as cift« worth $100 and 
3200, when no one can sell a book for $1 and make a 


present worth $200 or even $100. We were the first to 
commence the sale of books on the gift principle in this 
city, and from our large and increasing sales we believe 
that our manner of eonducting business has given general 
satisfaction. Every effort will still be made to give satis- 
faction to those who may tavor us with orders. Any per- 
son sending us an order for ten books will receive a book 
and gift extra. Catalogues sent to any address. 
J. 8. ANDREWS, 140 Nassau street, 

Near the Gity Hall, New York 
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